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PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Pickering College offers the kind of 
education that inculcates in your boy an 
understanding that goes beyond mere 
academic learning. It is our endeavour to 
equip him for citizenship in a changing 
world. In addition to the Matriculation 
and Business Courses, school life at Pick- 
ering promotes the physical, social and 
spiritual development of its students by 
offering a wide range of interests and 
supplementary activities — lectures and 
discussion groups on current problems, 
civic and economic — specialized library 
service — hobby clubs — vocational guid- 
ance — musical, artistic and dramatic 
interests. Seasonal athletic activities 
throughout the year. 


For full information write the Headmaster, 
Joseph McCulley, B.A. 
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C.1.O. and A.F. of L. in Canada 


HATEVER the compelling reasons may be 

which led the Executive Committee of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress to their de- 
cision, last week, to expel the C.I.0O. unions from 
their ranks, all those who have the interests of 
Labor at heart must deeply regret that the fight 
between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Committee, now the Congress, for Industrial 
Organisation is to spread into the ranks of the 
Canadian Trade Union Movement. As _ was 
pointed out in our October issue, the general feel- 
ing of the delegates to the Niagara Falls Trades 
and Labor Congress was definitely in favour of 
preserving unity, but they did not face the issue 
squarely. They were content to commend past 
efforts to preserve harmony, and to refer the 
matter to the Executive, which retained its power 
of expulsion. Then, at the Texas convention an- 
nual of the A.F.L., President Greene strongly 
attacked the tolerance of the Canadian Congress, 
and called on them to mend their ways. Now, 
three months later, his wishes are to be realised, 
but the responsibility for this action must lie with 
the Canadian Congress alone. The next annual 
meeting will not be able to shirk the issue, since 
it must sanction the action taken, but this is a 
long way off. If a special session is not called, 
we can only hope that our Labor leaders, who are 
showing great restraint in their public comments 
on the situation so far, will be able to avoid the 
uglier aspects of disunion which have marred 
Labor questions in the States for some time. This 
is a hard task, but we fervently hope they will 
succeed. 


What! Not For Sale? 


R. George McCullagh, editor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, cannot buy time on a na- 
tional network to advertise his opinions on the 
state of the country. The ordinary commercial 
facilities were, of course, available, and the 
charge that he has been kept off the air is ridic- 
But our financial oligarchs are so accus- 


ulous. 
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tomed to control all propaganda agencies, thai 
when there is one they cannot buy, they think it 
monstrous. Hence the hue and cry raised by the 
Globe and Mail—supported by the Montreal 
Gazette and even by Dr. Manion in the House— 
all about free speech and dictatorial censorship. 
That is nonsense. The C.B.C. regulation about 
controversial and political broadcasts, clearly 
applied, is that “no individual may purchase 
any network to broadcast his own opinions” and 
the same holds of any “profit-making corpora- 
tion.” As to the wisdom of the regulation itself, 
which only applies to the nation-wide hook-up 
Major Gladstone Murray convincingly defended 
it in his letter to the applicant. “The admission 
of the right of an individual to buy network time 
to propound views would entail, for example, the 
approval of the representatives of a profit-mak- 
ing corporation influencing public policy in favour 
of his corporation...... and an individual spon- 
soring his own opinions by virtue of the advant- 
ages of wealth.” It is to be noted that Mr. McCul- 
lagh refused an invitation to take part in National 
Forum discussions from time to time. 

National time belongs to the nation and is not 
necessarily for sale to the highest bidder. The 
C.B.C. policy “to encourage the fair presentation 
of controversial questions” by discussion is right. 
We hope that the new policy contemplated for 
election broadcasting will “assign such time on 
an equitable basis to all parties and rival candi- 
dates’ (Can. Broadcasting Act, Sec. 22, i.e.). 
For the financial means of political parties vary 
as much as those of individuals. 


Ontario Highways Report 

N somewhat striking contrast with the Bren 

Gun Report, the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission charged with the investigation of provin- 
cial highway transport in Ontario provide a clear 
cut programme of immediate action for the Hep- 
burn administration. Mr. Justice Chevrier, Pro- 
fessor C. R. Young, and Mr. E. R. Sayles have 
laboured for a year in producing their Report, 
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which runs to 474 pages accompanied by 63 pages 
of tables; it is now being printed for public dis- 
tribution, and it appears certain that it will take 
its place amongst authoritative publications on 
the problems of highway transport. Accepting 
the unfortunate limitations imposed by provincial 
control of highway transport, the Royal Commis- 
sion recommend the setting up in Ontario of a 
Transport Board, cloaked with adequate author- 
ity, to control all phases of the highway transport 
problems of the province. They make specific 
regulations as to hours of work and wages for 
those engaged in the trucking industry, and they 
suggest certain revisions of vehicle classification. 
And in addition—as all readers of Toronto news- 
papers know—they recommend the increase of 
the gasoline tax from six cents to nine per gallon. 
Behind this suggestion lies a most thorough and 
critical study of the finances of Ontario’s high- 
way system, occupying a large part of the Report. 
The Commission wish to see the highway system 
of the province put upon a pay-as-you-go policy 
in an eminently sound manner. They contemplate 
doing this not by curtailing expenditure, but 
working on the assumption of future capital ex- 
penditure not exceeding the present annual 
amount of about seventeen million dollars, they 
estimate that the present highway debt can be 
retired in forty years if about nine million dollars 
per year extra revenue can be obtained. It is to 
provide this extra revenue, out of the pockets of 
those who use the roads, that the increase in the 
gasoline tax is suggested. It will be a salutory 
thing if some of the clamourers for reduced tax- 
ation, of whom there are not a few in Toronto, 
will purchase copies of this Report when it is 
available, and read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest its analysis of one phase of provincial 
expenditure. 


Canada and the Italian Empire 

HE government’s formal recognition of the 

Italian conquest of Ethiopia is significant in 
more ways than one. In the first place it shows a 
flagrant contempt for Parliament. The session 
was only three weeks away and there was no pos- 
sible emergency, after all this time. Yet without 
a word of warning, without even a pretence of 
consulting Parliament, the government abuptly 
reversed its policy on one of the major interna- 
tional issues of the last decade. No statesman in 
Canadian history has been more eloquent about 
the “rights of Parliament” than Mr. Mackenzie 
King. But in practice he ignores them. Further- 
more, he has done it without even the excuse of 
political expediency, for he can hardly pretend 
that any large section of the country was clamour- 
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ing for the recognition of an Italian Ethiopia. Sec- 
ond, the incident proves conclusively that as far as 
this government has any positive foreign policy 
whatever, it is one of slavish adherence to the 
Chamberlain line. Indeed, the Montreal Gazette 
said plainly that the motive was a desire to save 
Mr. Chamberlain “embarrassment.” This has not 
been denied, and it is difficult to see how there 
could be any other motive. The government 
statement makes much of the fact that all Euro- 
pean countries, (with the significant exception of 
the Soviet Union), have already taken the same 
action, but it carefully refrains from mentioning 
that the United States and New Zealand have not. 
New Zealand, evidently, is less concerned than 
Canada about causing “embarrassment” to Mr. 
Chamberlain. Finally, it is now clear what Mr. 
King means when he says “Parliament will de- 
cide’”’ on questions of foreign policy. Parliament 
will be faced with a fait accompli. That was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s method in the “crisis.” It is also 
Mr. King’s. The practical effect for Canada is 
“Chamberlain will decide.” French-Canadian 
papers please note. 


Chamberlain and Mussolini in Spain 


R. Chamberlain’s long awaited visit to Rome 

has passed off without any public agree- 
ment. Pressure from his own party and a clear 
warning from France that they did not want any 
arbitration on the Chamberlain-Runciman form- 
ula to be applied to themselves, clearly made any 
concession to Italy impossible at the moment— 
even though some of the Italian claims, regarding 
the Djibouti railway and the Suez canal were at 
least as reasonable as the claims satisfied at 
Munich. We must repeat that we have never 
criticised Mr. Chamberlain for being willing to 
talk to potential enemies, nor was this why Mr. 
Eden originally resigned. The trouble is that he 
seems much more willing to negotiate with his 
supposed enemies than to make common cause 
with his friends, the smaller democracies, Spain 
and Russia. 


It is premature to rejoice that nothing has been 
done, for it is clear that Spain is even more defin- 
itely to be left a prey to Fascist invasion, and that 
the British government is perfectly satisfied if 
Mussolini promises to withdraw his troops AFTER 
the war. That formula was first used in the 
Anglo-Italian agreement of nearly a year ago, 
which was obviously based on the expectation of 
a prompt victory for Franco. The victory has not 
come but the expectation remains and hope for it 
is quickened by the recent successes in Catalonia. 
These were clearly due to overwhelming superi- 
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ority in machines and war materials. And those 
materials continue to be refused to the govern- 
ment side, even though even the pretence of non- 
intervention hardly survives. It is worth noting, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain dares not grant 
belligerent rights to Franco for fear of repercus- 
sions at home and abroad. That is the only hope- 
ful sign that an awakening is still possible. For 
the French to keep the frontier shut to war-sup- 
plies is almost suicidal. Well may Mussolini say 
he will negotiate with them later; if Franco wins 
he will certainly be in a position to do so with 
every chance of success. 


The Lakeview Case Again 


UR readers will remember the case of the 

Lakeview relief strikers, convicted last April 
at Brampton on a charge of unlawful assembly, a 
sentence reversed by the Ontario Court of Appeal 
in October, and the curious feature that the 
doubts of one judge were changed to dissent after 
the verdict was announced. The dissent allowed 
for appeal by the province, but that appeal has 
now been quashed by the Supreme Court, pre- 
cisely on this technical point that there was no 
dissent at the time when the decision of the Court 
of Appeal was announced. So at last these un- 
fortunate men, first arrested on April 29th last 
are free from further prosecution. 


The Bren Gun Contract 


HE important things in Judge Davis’s report 
are the things he does not say. And he does 
not say them because he accepted the learned 
Counsel’s argument (which went on for hours), 
that he had no right to express an opinion on the 


conduct of individuals. Nor is there anything 
much about “the affairs of the said Company,” 
i.e. John Inglis Co. Ltd., which was directly in- 
cluded in the terms of reference. No reason what- 
soever is shown why the contract was given to a 
company that had been into receivership—a 
choice that evidently amazed the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee when at last they discussed the 
matter, as it has, and will, astonish the public. 


The facts speak for themselves. Here are some 
of them: 


At no time, apparently, did the Minister or his 
Deputy seek to know who were associated with 
Major Hahn in the “reliable group” whom they 
were recommending to the War Office, besides 
giving them the Canadian contract. They were 
thus unaware that the group included two broth- 
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ers of Mr. Hugh Plaxton, the Liberal M.P. who 
introduced Hahn. 


The conditions of the British Government’s 
agreement with the patentee required the Bren 
gun to be made in government factories. Mr. 
Mackenzie said that such a project was rejected 
because it would cost $30,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
“But the testimony . . . established that... an 
entire new building’ (for the Bren gun orders) 
“would cost approximately $126,000.” In spite 
of this, the Deputy Minister, when in England in 
1937, (with Major Hahn), took steps to obtain 
permission to manufacture in a private plant. 


Most revealing is the account of the meetings 
of the Inter-departmental Committee previously 
set up to control the award of contracts. Again 
and again they try to insist that competitive bids 
should be received. General Lafleche, as their 
Chairman, told them that the British Government 
had picked the firm to manufacture its guns and 
“would deal with no other.’”’ This was quite un- 
true. The evidence makes it perfectly clear that, 
in actual fact, the Department of National De- 
fence had gone so far as to make Major Hahn a 
representative of the Canadian Government in 
London, to make him acceptable to the War 
Office. As the Commissioner says, “it is plain that 
the policy of the War Office was to give any 
orders that were to be given for manufacture in 
Canada to firms with which the Canadian Gov- 
ernment were themselves placing orders.” 


Why these deliberate misrepresentations? Why 
did General Lafleche brow-beat the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee into acquiescence? Why were 
Major Hahn and his group chosen in the first 
place? The Minister says nobody else asked for a 
chance to bid—naturally, as no one else knew of 
the contract! Hahn and his friends had purchased 
the Inglis plant THE DAY BEFORE General La- 
fleche wrote to the British War Office to say that 
Hahn represented “a reliable group which con- 
trols certain manufacturing plants (note the 
plural) capable of manufacturing... ” 


The report says there is no evidence of corrup- 
tion on the part of any officer or official in the 
Department of National Defence. But bribery 
was not the accusation made. And the public will 
want to know a good deal more about the finan- 
cial operations connected with the taking over of 
the John Inglis Company. About these the report 
says nothing. 

Last but not least, why was the contract altered 
to fix the maximum over-riding profit only after 
an advance copy of Col. Drew’s article had been 
seen by the Deputy Minister, General Lafleche? 
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The British Columbia 
Labor Act 


HAROLD E. WINCH 


T has been, supposedly, the inalienabie right 
| of every citizen of the British Common- 

wealth of Nations to be a member of any or- 
ganization or association of his own choosing. 
Many long years of struggle ensued before our 
forefathers seemingly won this fight for the right 
to organization and collective bargaining. But 
in actual fact and practice it is well known to all 
that in many industries and localities of Canada 
these rights have never been recognized. Even 
today, many workers face intimidation and the 
blacklist for being members, especially active 
members, in unions of their own choice. 

Knowing the need for some type of legislation 
that would guarantee to the workers their rights 
as regards unionism, the C.C.F. in British Colum- 
bia introduced upon two occasions “An Act to 
Amend and Consolidate the Trade Union Act.” 
The Bill was not accepted by the Government on 
either proposal, being turned down by the unan- 
imous vote of the Liberal benches. Faced, how- 
ever, with continued C.C.F. legislative pressure, 
and growing demands from Labour organizations 
for protective legislation, the Government in 1937 
introduced a Bill entitled ““An Act respecting the 
Right of Employees to organize and providing for 
Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial Dis- 
putes.” 

Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 of this Act nominally gave 
to labour the rights they were demanding. How- 
ever, the Government went beyond the basic 
rights, and added an additional 46 sections em- 
bracing the principles of compulsory conciliation 
and arbitration, and the statutory denial of the 
right to strike until all requirements of concilia- 
tion and arbitration sections had been complied 
with. These two new principles had never been 
requested nor considered by either labour or the 
C.C.F., and were bitterly opposed as set out in 
the new legislation. 

Although the denial of the right to strike, as 
set out in the Liberal Labour Bill, has worked to 
the detriment of the workers during the past 
year, the greatest objection to the Statute has 
been to section 5, the clause which legalized col- 
lective bargaining but made it obligatory for the 
bargaining representatives to be elected “by a 
majority vote of the employees affected.” 

This principle removed the unions as the auto- 
matically recognized bargaining bodies unless 
they were specifically appointed by each group 
of workers involved in a dispute. Moreover, it 
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practically closed the door to union recognition, 
as under the Act the. employer was compelled 
to recognize only the bargaining committee, and 
not the organization of the employees. It was 
also a wide open invitation to “happy family in- 
dustrialists’” to set up company controlled co-op- 
erative committees and company unions. 

Officials of Organized Labour met with the Ex- 
ecutive Cabinet in November of 1938, and receiv- 
ed assurances that the section would be amended 
so as to grant union recognition and automatic 
bargaining rights whenever more than 50% of 
the employees were members of a recognized 
trade union. Two weeks later, labour circles 
were startled to read that the Cabinet had gone 
back on its agreement, and that the Act would not 
be opened at the Session. of the Legislature then 
proceeding. Close upon this pronouncement 
came notification of a meeting of employer rep- 
resentatives with the Government. Then, once 
again, newspapers carried the news that the Act 
was to be opened. 

It appears that the employers were prepared to 
see Section 5 opened as long as their reeommenda- 
tion re this section was the one introduced; which 
was to the effect that they would automatically 
recognize trade unions as bargaining bodies as 
long as they held in membership over 50% of the 
employees eligible therein, and were registered 
with the Government previous to December 7, 
1938. 

One need not go beyond the personnel of the 
employers’ delegation to understand the reasons 
for this amendment. Strong anti-labour industries 
dominated; industries as yet only partially organ- 
ized, or whose employees are members of com- 
pany controlled unions. Undoubtedly the delega- 
tion was dominated by fear of the threat of the 
C.I.O. And it is well to remember that the major 
organizational activity in this Province, at the 
moment, is C.I.0. penetration into the logging and 
mining industries. 

The amendment, whilst placating established 
A.F. of L. unions, can only be interpreted as a ser- 
ious blow to future organization, whether that 
organization be A.F. of L. or C.1.0; although its 
main effect will be upon the C.I.O. at whom it is 
undoubtedly directed. 

Seeing that the principle of the amendment dis- 
criminates against all future organization, one 
would naturally have expected strong protests to 
be lodged by Organized Labour. Such did not 
occur. Trade Union leadership in Vancouver 
placed momentary gain to established unions 
ahead of equal justice to all, and of the basic prin- 
ciples of unionism; and accepted the proposal. It 
should be clearly understood that the acceptance 
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was by the leadership, and not the rank and file, 
as they had no time to consider the amendment 
and its full implication. The statement of accept- 
ance was made by A.F. of L. leadership; and only 
they can explain their position on this question, 
or show the justification for acquiescing in an em- 
ployer-government body blow at the C.I.O. 


Recognizing the full portent of the amendment, 
and being opposed to discriminatory legislation, 
although definitely favouring the principle of au- 
tomatic union recognition; the C.C.F. attempted 
to counteract the underlying design of the em- 
ployers and the government by moving an amend- 
ment proposing to substitute an entirely new sec- 
tion in place of the original section 5, and of the 
government-introduced amendment. The suggest- 
ed substitution read as follows:— 

5. (a) It shall be lawful for employees to bar- 
gain collectively with their employer or 
employers, and for members of an or- 
ganization of employees to conduct 
such bargaining through the organiza- 
tion and through the duly chosen offi- 
cers of such organization. 

(b) Every employer shall recognize and 
bargain collectively with the duly 
chosen officers of a trade union repre- 
senting the majority choice of the em- 
ployees eligible for membership in said 
trade union when requested so to bar- 
gain by the said officers of said trade 
union; and any employer refusing so to 
bargain shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars for each 
offence. 

(c) Where no such organization or trade 
union exists, every employer shall re- 
cognize and bargain collectively with 
representatives of employees duly elect- 
ed by a majority vote of employees af- 
fected, and any employer refusing to 
bargain shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars for each 
offence. 

The foregoing amendment was intended to 
meet the requests of established trade unions, to 
protect future organization, and to give collec- 
tive bargaining rights to the unorganized. All 
went down to defeat before the Liberal, brute 
majority. So B.C. joins hands with Quebec in 
discriminatory legislation; it becomes more and 
more clear that there must be a new alignment 
of thought and action in the organized labour 
movement, so that Class comes. before Party. 

But the fight for progress will go on. And of 
this we are certain; that once the rank and file 
are truly roused; and once they have clearly fixed 
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in their minds the need for clarity of thought and 
unity of action; and the vital necessity for worker 
control of parliamentary institutions in order to 
repeal harmful legislation and to initiate progres- 
sive amendments and Bills, the attack upon re- 
action and reactionaries will commence in earn- 
est. May the charge be sounded soon. 


More Unemployment— 


Less Relief 


E. A. FORSEY 


IGURES of fully employable persons on re- 

lief in the first ten months of 1938 show a 
reduction of almost 25 per cent. from the same 
period of 1937. There was, indeed, an increase of 
2.6 per cent. in September and five per cent. in 
October, but all the other months showed sub- 
stantial improvement over 1937. The government 
will no doubt make great play with this when the 
matter comes up in Parliament. It will need to. 
The rest of the statistics on unemployment are a 
damning indictment of its whole policy, or lack 
of policy, on the subject. Taken in conjunction 
with the figures of dividend and interest pay- 
ments, they are also a perfect illustration of the 
class character of our society. 


For, while the figures of employable persons on 
relief were coming down, the figures of unem- 
ployment among wage earners were going up. 
January, February and March showed improve- 
ment over 1937, but after that every month got 
worse and worse. April unemployment showed 
an increase over 1937 of 7.3 per cent., May 22 per 
cent., June 31.6, July 46.9, August 47.7, Septem- 
ber 54.7, October 56. For the ten months, the 
average percentage of wage earners unemployed 
was 14.9 in 1938 and 12.6 in 1937. These are 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. They in- 
clude only persons who have, at some time or 
other, had jobs. They do not include young people 
who are available for work but who have never 
had jobs. As the Bureau’s total figure of wage 
earners employed and unemployed in October 
1938 was 82,000 less than in October 1937, it is 
quite possible that the total number of unemploy- 
ed in the ordinary sense of the term is consider- 
ably larger than the Bureau’s 378,000. Even 
taking the official figure, however, the appalling 
fact remains that in October 1938 almost one 
Canadian wage earner in seven was unemployed, 
compared with about one in twenty-five in the 
year 1929. 


Another fact, no less appalling, emerges from 
a comparison of the numbers of “wage earners 
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unemployed” with “fully employable persons on 
relief.”’ Even in 1937 (first ten months) “fully 
employable persons on relief” constituted only 
about 57.6 per cent of the “unemployed wage 
earners.” In the first ten months of 1938 the 
percentage shrank to 36.6. In October 1938 it 
was 33.06. It seems pretty clear that the reduc- 
tion in relief totals is the result of what may be 
politely called “administrative measures’ and 
the operation of the ridiculous local residence 
requirements. It seems clear also that it has been 
achieved at the expense of the unemployed, and 
that the burden of the new “post-depression” un- 
employment is being thrown on the employed 
members of the working class, with such help 
(necessarily small in most cases) as they can get 
from the social agencies. 

What does the government propose to do to 
meet this situation? The very least the country 
has a right to expect is surely the assumption by 
the Dominion of the whole burden of relief, the 
raising of relief rates above their present ‘“‘slow 
starvation” level (to quote Dr. Reed, Queen’s 
University biologist),and the abolition of the local 
residence requirements, so that people in need 
will be looked after, regardless of whether they 
happen to have moved from one municipality to 
another. That would not be a very constructive 
policy, but it would be at any rate an improve- 
ment over the present policy of total paralysis. 
Surely also we have a right to expect that the 
government should at long last produce that 
famous unemployment insurance Act which the 
Liberal party promised in its platform of 1919. 
Twenty years seems long enough to ask anybody 
to wait, even the exceptionally docile Canadian 
public. The Act was actually drafted last year. 
What is Mr. King waiting for now? Presumably 
the consent of the Hepburn-Duplessis axis and’ 
Mr. Aberhart and Mr. Dysart. But how much 
longer will the country put up with this preposter- 
ous excuse about the necessity of getting unani- 
mous provincial consent for any change in the 
British North America Act? Everyone who knows 
anything at all about the history of the Canadian 
constitution knows that the “compact theory” is 
unadulterated nonsense. Those who do not know 
their constitutional history will find the facts in 
Dr. Skelton’s evidence before the House of Com- 
mons committee on the B.N.A. Act in 1935. If 
the government again pleads the compact theory 
as the reason for its failure to go ahead with the 
insurance scheme, it should be told in plain terms 
that it is talking humbug. 

But neither a reasonably decent relief system 
nor unemployment insurance is anything like 
enough, even within the limits set by capitalist 
economics. It is time, and more than time, for 
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the government to implement the recommenda- 
tions of its own Employment Commission. It is 
time to begin a comprehensive plan of national 
development, including working class and farm 
housing, rural electrification, and so forth, even 
if only to the degree practised by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the United States. It is time for a Canadian 
W.P.A. Complete solution of the unemployment 
problem is impossible within the framework of 
capitalism; but the present Canadian government 
is very far from having exhausted the resources 
even of capitalist civilization against this enemy. 

Nor should the government be allowed to skulk 
out of its responsibilities on the plea of lack of 
funds. The money is there. Dividend payments 
in 1938, according to the Financial Post, reached 
a new all time high of approximately $325,000,- 
000, and interest payments (including corpora- 
tion bond interest, which for some reason or other 
the Post no longer includes in its compilations) 
were probably not much, if at all, below their 
1937 total of $423,692,000. Both of these are 
of course gross figures, and make no allowance 
for intercompany payments. Net figures are un- 
obtainable; but the Nesbitt Thomson index for 47 
representative companies, which does allow 
for intercompany payments, is well above the 
1929 level; and it does not include gold mining 
dividends, which are over four times as large as 
they were in 1929. When every allowance has 
been made, it is unmistakably clear that Can- 
adian and external capitalists did extremely well 
for themselves in this country last year, and they 
are confidently predicting even greater things in 
1939. The money is there, and any government 
which means business can get it. A good stiff 
Dominion succession duty, a tax on undistributed 
profits, a levy on wealth to reduce debt charges, 
would enable even a Liberal government to work 
wonders. But if it does not act vigorously and 
act soon, not all the mistakes of the Conservative 
party, nor all the campaign funds of King Street 
and St. James Street, may avail to save it from 
the electoral wrath to come. 
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Threat to Democratic Government 


HAROLD J. LASKI 


in the saddle. For some years the initiative 
has lain in their hands. Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Spain, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia,—the tale of the 
democratic retreat is a sorry one. What are its 
causes? Can it be stemmed? 

There is a sense in which the cause of the re- 
treat does honour to the democracies. Neither 
their people nor their leaders are prepared, as the 
Fascist states are prepared, to use war as an in- 
strument of national policy. They have learned 
the great lesson of 1914 that the making of war 
is no rational solution to any of the problems out 
of which it emerged. That lesson the Fascist 
states refuse to understand. The inner contra- 
dictions of their regimes compel them to pursue 
a policy of blackmail and threat. They have to 
arm lest, in pursuit of that policy, their threat is 
challenged all over the world; they produce inse- 
curity by their outlook and their aims. Insecur- 
ity begets lack of confidence; and this, in its turn, 
impedes economic recovery. Without the assur- 
ance of a permanent peace, there is lacking the 
essential condition of increasing material welfare. 
Fascism stands across the path of recovery be- 
cause its international aims are, in the long run, 
incompatible with peace. . 

But Fascism is not a sudden or even a new 
phenomenon; an old tyranny wears a new name 
and a new mask. It has overthrown democracies 
in Italy and Germany partly because they were 
associated with defeat and disappointed hopes, 
partly because the ends democracy seeks to serve 
on the political plans are not logically reconcilable 
with the main economic institutions of the society 
in which we live. When you have universal suf- 
frage in a society, the voters will use their politi- 
cal power to secure increased material well-being 
for themselves. They want higher wages, shorter 
hours of labour, security in their jobs, better 
houses to live in, better education for their child- 
ren. So long as the system gives them these 
things they will be, broadly, content with its oper- 
ation. And until quite recently, especially in the 
new world, the system was successful in so doing. 
It was an expanding system. It gave men hope. 
It satisfied their established expectations. They 
did not challenge its central principles because 
this was the case. But now it has run into heavy 
weather. With all its power to produce, it is not 
able to distribute effectively what it produces. 
There is vast unemployment. There is heavy 
taxation for social services, the cost of which 
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9 OTHING is gained by denying that, for the 
N moment, at least, the forces of reaction are 


threatens the power of each nation to compete in 
the international market. Suspicion of the foun- 
dations of the system comes into the foreground. 
Men are no longer agreed about the fundamen- 
tals. They cannot, in Lord Balfour’s famous 
phrase, afford to bicker safely. In any society 
where the divisions between citizens are wide, 
the power to maintain the empire of reason 
shrinks before our eyes. Those divisions, by their 
width, create fear; and fear is the mother of in- 
tolerance. Since democracy lives by discussion, 
it is incompatible with the habit of suppression 
which intolerance engenders. 

For democracy is not merely a form of govern- 
ment; it is also a way of life. It involves accept- 
ing the principle that men and women must share 
equally in the gain as well as in the toil of living. 
It therefore assumes either the right to an equal 
share in the common good or the existence of 
differences in that share which are capable of 
rational justification. Men will accept differ- 
ences when a society is economically expanding. 
They will deny them when it contracts; and they 
will look to the state to use its power to mitigate 
the grim consequences of contraction. But, in a 
society like ours, still divided into the two nations 
of the rich and poor, men think differently be- 
cause they live differently. In an age of crisis, 
like that in which we live, they think so different- 
ly that it becomes increasingly difficult to find a 
basis of unity and common action between them. 
Those who live by the economic principles of the 
system find in the proposals to change it a threat, 
not only to their own welfare, but to the condi- 
tions upon which they sincerely believe the com- 
mon welfare to depend; those who wish to reform 
those principles insist that the privileged mem- 
bers of the society are defending their privileges 
at the expense of the masses. The fundamental 
questions come then into the foreground. The 
governing class grows fearful of the possible de- 
cisions to be made. They begin to doubt democ- 
racy because they see in it a threat to what they 
believe to be the conditions of national safety. 
Their minds become sceptical of the democratic 
principle. They move to its suspension lest, as 
its need of action is extended, their position in the 
state becomes jeopardised. 

From that, two consequences follow. One is 
internal. To suspend the democratic process 
means that it is necessary to suspend the insti- 
tutions by which democracy expresses itself. That 
is why a dictator destroys the free trade unions, 
the co-operative movement, the liberal and so- 
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cialist political parties. They are a threat to 
what he is seeking to maintain. And since their 
destruction means widespread grievance, he is 
driven to suppress freedom of speech, the historic 
civil liberties, the idea of a neutral state in which 
men are ends as well as means. But he has still 
to satisfy the masses by giving them increasing 
material welfare. From that follows the external 
consequence. A dictator, by the inherent logic 
of his position, must employ a foreign policy of 
expansion in order to increase his power to offer 
concessions to the multitude. He needs new mar- 
kets, colonies, spheres of influence. Partly that 
enables him to deflect attention away from do- 
mestic grievance; partly it offers the prospect of 
foreign exploitation for internal benefit. But such 
a foreign policy means armaments and, as the pre- 
lude to Munich showed, it means the threat of pro- 
spective war. That compels the democracies in 
turn to arm, and to organize themselves for the 
contingency of battle. And in such circumstances, 
there is a danger even among the nations deeply 
devoted to the democratic ideal, of slipping into a 
new-Fascist temper by the needs of modern war- 
fare. For you cannot easily organise for war, 
still less can you confront it, by the methods of a 
debating-society. It demands the sacrifices of 
many of the methods and ends which democracy 
exists to serve. Not the least real of the dangers 
of the Fascist dictatorships is the grave one that 
the problem of meeting their threat may trans- 
form the democracies which confront them into 
their own evil image. 

I do not myself believe that we can permit the 
domination of the world by the Fascist idea. It 
destroys all the spiritual values of civilisation. It 
threatens freedom in public and in private rela- 
tions. It means war. It is insatiable in its appe- 
tite. It exhibits a lust for power which is careless 
of all means in the pursuit of that power. Those 
who know the grim price that the German and 
Italian peoples have paid know that a society 
whose main state-instrument is the concentration 
camp, whose people are doomed to silence even 
in the presence of barbarism such as the persecu- 
tion of the Jews, will not need to be convinced 
that the Fascist idea is like a creeping paralysis 
which threatens the ultimate decencies we have 
slowly conquered since modern history began. We 
have therefore to meet its challenge. We cannot 
acquiesce in its march forward without losing our 
self respect. 

There are two ways of meeting it. Internally, 
we have to recognise, as Macaulay told the House 
of Commons a century ago, that to reform if we 
would preserve is the watchword of great events. 
Economic reorganization can come by the peace- 
ful cooperation of classes, or as in the Soviet Un- 
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ion, it will come through the grim surgery of revol- 
ution. Can we persuade. the owners of property 
to recognize that the life-values democracy makes 
possible are richer and fuller than those of any 
alternative system, that there is never any com- 
pensation to a people when it is driven into slav- 


ery? Ido not know any certain answer. But I 
should have said that a Canadian people which 
has known how to shape its own political destiny 
will have the courage and the determination to 
re-shape its economic destiny as the price of its 
continued freedom. A new deal in matters of 
social and economic constitution is the clear price 
of continued democracy. 

On the international field, we have got, I think, 
to pick up the gauntlet that has been thrown 
down to us by the Fascist powers. Difficult as it 
is at this late hour, we have got to try and rebuild 
the system of collective security. We have to 
say to them that the limits of aggression have been 
reached, that appeasement cannot be secured if 
its results are to be merely a stimulus to further 
demands. For the extension of Fascist authority 
weakens at every point our power to live our own 
life in our own way and by our own standards. 
It looks upon the world as an artichoke which it 
proposes to devour leaf by leaf. Think of the 
Czecho-Slovakia that was before Munich—a bas- 
tion of democracy—and the Czecho-Slovakia of 
today in all its tragedy. That process cannot 
continue. It is better, as Professor Tawney has 
said, to die on our legs than to live on our knees. 
We in England know that you in Canada are not 
prepared to see the world handed over to the 
bondage of ruthless Fascist empires. We have 
therefore to challenge their claim to world-dom- 
ination. I do not myself think this necessarily 
means war. So large a part of their policy is a 
monstrous bluff, that we have got to take the 
risks of calling that bluff. 

It is not, I think, too late, though it is, perhaps, 
later than many of our statesmen seem able to 
understand. Those risks are the price of inter- 
national freedom. They are the condition upon 
which we continue to maintain a world able to 
count on peaceful roads to a common well-being. 
We shall not put our feet upon that path by a 
policy of surrender; that the dictators interpret 
only as a proof of our weakness and degeneration. 
We shall put our feet there when, as free nations, 
we unite our collective strength to defend the 
great ends of life we hold in common. In doing 
so, we can legitimately regard ourselves as the 
guardians of the highest traditions of civilization. 
For democracy is the essence of civilization. That 
is why, in struggling to preserve it, we are, in a 
full sense, the trustees of those who are to come 
after us. 
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To Commemorate Lord Durham 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


NE hundred years ago, in February, 1839, 
O Lord Durham’s Report on the Canadas was 
published to the world. Why the conspir- 
acy of silence among our public men today in the 
face of this remarkable opportunity for a centen- 
ary celebration? Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who professes to be a student of our national his- 
tory, is too busy at the moment with other preoc- 
cupations; there is, for example, that problem of 
a suitable presentation, announced some months 
ago, to be made by an admiring Canadian people 
to Mr. Chamberlain for the appeasement of 
Munich. 

But a suspicious observer cannot help wonder- 
ing whether there may not be other reasons why 
a Liberal government in 1939 has failed to recall 
what happened in February, 1839. For Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report laid the foundations of Canadian 
self-government; and the extension of our powers 
of self-government through the efforts of William 
Lyon Mackenzie, Howe, Baldwin, Lafontaine, 
Brown, Alexander Mackenzie, Blake and Laurier, 
is the most cherished tradition of Canadian Lib- 
erals. But as soon as one casts about for ways of 
celebrating this centenary the thought immedi- 
ately leaps to the mind that the most fitting of all 
commemorations would be for our Canadian Par- 
liament in February, 1939, to complete the evolu- 
tion which Lord Durham began in February, 1839. 
Let our Parliament this year pass two Acts, one 
abolishing the appeal to the Privy Council and the 
other establishing our full control over our own 
foreign policy in war and peace. Then we shall 
have achieved that complete self-government of 
which Lord Durham sketched the first design. But 
if, in the face of present world conditions, we fail 
to establish the full right of the Canadian govern- 
ment and Parliament to determine Canada’s re- 
lationship to a war situation in Europe, then the 
contrast between Liberals of the past and Liberals 
of today will be too striking for Mr. King’s com- 
fort. Hence the profound silence which has 
settled down upon Ottawa concerning the one 
hundredth anniversary of Lord Durham’s Report. 
Rotund orations about Canadian self-government 
would sound a little hollow at the moment when 
the decision whether Canada shall or shall not 
be at war was being made by someone in London. 

The events of last September made it clear that 
Canada would, under present constitutional rules, 
be automatically involved in any war into which 
Britain entered. This has been understood by all 
students of the subject for a long time, but Mr. 
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King has prevented the bulk of the Canadian 
people from grasping what our position really is 
by his persistent confusion between a state of 
passive belligerency and a state of neutrality. His 
repeated statements about Parliament’s deciding 
what the Canadian people will do, when the crisis 
comes, always neglect the fact that Parliament 
will not have the opportunity of deciding whether 
we are at war or not. We shall be at war from 
the moment that Britain enters into a war. All 
that will be left for Parliament to decide will be 
the question of what sort of an expeditionary 
force we shall contribute or whether we shall con- 
tribute one at all; and in the emotional atmos- 
phere of war-hysteria the limits within which 
we can decide as to our war contribution will in 
practice be very narrow. If we now, by our si- 
lence, accept the British understanding of the 
nature of the British Commonwealth, which is 
that Canada is obliged to full participation in all 
the risks and burdens of any European war into 
which they may enter, we shall not be able, with- 
out dishonour, to repudiate the practical implica- 
tions of that understanding after the war has 
started. 

If Canadian self-government is not to become 
a ridiculous sham we must make it clear to Britain 
now that in our understanding the British Com- 
monwealth is no longer one state for the purposes 
of foreign policy but is an entente among a group 
of perfectly independent nation-states. Each of 
these states must have complete control of its own 
external commitments. But this understanding as 
to our relationship with Great Britain has not been 
made clear as yet. Mr. King avoids clearing up 
the question, which is the core of the whole 
matter, of how far a British declaration of war 
involves Canada; and by his inaction he allows 
the British interpretation of the question to hold 
the field. The present British government, with 
the characteristic skill of old hands at this game, 
prefer that no definition of the Commonwealth 
relationship be made just now, so that, when the 
crisis comes, they can act as if their own interpre- 
tation were the only one possible. And Mr. King, 
by his actions last September, showed that he ac- 
cepted the British interpretation. We are auto- 
matic participants in every major British war 
from the moment it breaks out. 

What this means at the present moment is that 
the Minister of External Relations for Canada is 
the Right Honourable Neville Chamberlain. His 
decisions bind us though we, unlike the British 
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people, have no control over his actions. We 
might just as well never have spent all the money 
we put into Canadian legations abroad and into 
the Department of External Affairs at Ottawa. 
For it doesn’t matter what all these experts may 
report to Mr. King about the issues in the outer 
world or what advice they may give him as to 
Canadian action. If Mr. Chamberlain can get 
us automatically into a war, Canadian action has 
already been determined in London. 


To obtain the unquestioned right to neutrality 
three steps would presumably be necessary. First 
the Canadian Parliament would have to pass an 
Act similar to the South African legislation or to 
the clauses dealing with this subject in the con- 
stitution of the Irish Free State. Then we should 
have to get an explicit acceptance of this status 
of Canada from the British government, some- 
thing which would be done most conveniently in 
an Imperial Conference, and something which 
the British government could not refuse after the 
Balfour declaration of 1926. Finally we should 
have to notify foreign states of this consummation 
of our full constitutional autonomy. These steps 
could all be taken without undue excitement or 
controversy if the Canadian government wanted 
them to be taken. They would, of course, not 
break up the British Commonwealth. But they 
would be an especially fitting way of commemor- 
ating Lord Durham’s Report. For it was de- 
nounced by Tories in 1839 as meaning the disin- 
tegration of the British Empire, and every exten- 
sion of Canadian self-government since then has 
been denounced by Tories, on both sides of the 
ocean, in the same terms. 


Achievement of the right to neutrality does not, 
of course, necessitate that we shall be neutral in 
the next British war. It merely means that we 
shall be perfectly free to make up our own minds 
as to our own action, without being involved in 
any commitments, moral or legal, by previous Bri- 
tish action. If we are unwilling or afraid to in- 
sist on this right, then let us stop talking, for 
1939 at least, about Canadian traditions of self- 
government. 


Mr. King has persistently sidestepped the 
question of what Canada’s position is if Great 
Britain becomes involved in war because he is 
afraid of the quite separate question of what our 
policy ought to be in such circumstances. He is 
afraid to raise the first question because he knows 
that if it should lead on to the second question the 
Canadian people would soon discover that they 
were deeply divided on the question of taking 
part in an European war. So he sits still, hoping 
that the war may not come and that he may never 
as Prime Minister have to give a lead to the Can- 
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adian people on this second question. This is 
what he calls preserving Canadian unity. But 
those Canadians (including the overwhelming 
majority of the French Canadians) who do not 
want to get involved in another European war 
should realise that the practical effect of Mr. 
King’s inaction is to make it inevitable that we 
shall have no choice but to follow the Chamber- 
lain government when a crisis comes. Mr. King, 
with his pious phrases about the Canadian Par- 
liament deciding what it will do after a war 
breaks out, keeps these people living in a fool’s 
paradise. He is now the chief imperialist in Can- 
ada. Canadian Tories who are itching to get into 
the next European war (and likewise Canadian 
Stalinists) would be foolish to try to drive Mr. 
King from office. For as long as he is Prime Min- 
ister his masterly inactivity ensures that Canada 
will have no choice but to follow wherever Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Cliveden set may lead. 

In other circumstances than those of 1939 
discussion of the Canadian right to neutrality 
might well be dismissed as academic. If the 
League were an effective international instrument 
we should not have to worry at all about the 
matter. If Britain had a government whose de- 
votion to democracy could be trusted by most 
Canadians we should not have to worry much. 
But the League is dead and Mr. Chamberlain gov- 
erns Britain. And in the meantime Mr. King 
tries to soothe us with his lullaby about Parlia- 
ment deciding when the day comes. Perhaps, 
after all, it is more fitting for such a government 
to busy itself with plans for a present to Mr. 
Chamberlain than with commemoration ceremon- 
ies for Lord Durham’s Report. 


Street Playing 


From the coil and fling of the jungle 

Children are playing on a blue-shadowed street 

Bordered by bright lawns and trimmed hedges. 

Their wavetop bodies curl in flexible games, 

Bringing rhythm to curb hardness and telephone 
poles. 

Warmly white, with the tissue of other centuries, 

They skip and roll chubbily, sprawl in uncon- 

cerned beauty, 

Or race to the opposite sidewalk in cheerful 
contact, 

The bright-eyed ambassadors of a most elite 
society. 

Their quick calls and laughter sound above 
passing cars 

Whose soft susurration is like pattering footsteps 

In a town soon to be bombarded. 


—ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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Pioneers In Poverty 
GLADYS M. COKE 
Te: Western picture has changed consid- 


erably since the New World was first seen 

as a land of freedom and security. It was 
then a land of unlimited opportunities for those 
hardy souls who had the courage and vision to 
transform its virgin stretches into golden wheat- 
fields, miles of steel, and growing towns and 
cities. It held a future for their sons and daugh- 
ters. Western Canada became the home of two 
and one-half million people . . . pioneers, and the 
sons and daughters of pioneers. Why has this 
land of promise become one in which the ghastly 
nightmare of insecurity haunts our lives? Why 
has the spirit which built this country changed to 
a sense of powerlessness, of futility, and con- 
fusion, which pervades city and country? 

“We remain a Country of Pioneers, but why 
Pioneers in Poverty?’’* 

The rapid unplanned settlement of the West 
sponsored by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Dominion government (resulting in 
an increase in population of 81% between 1911 
and 1936) proved an excellent preparation for 
the malnutrition now besetting the adult West. 
Prices of agricultural produce, as well as land, 
were high; the virgin soil unbelievably fertile; 
credit was boundless; the homesteader prospered, 
his optimism buoyed up by war-time prices and 
favourable moisture conditions. Adversity sud- 
denly descended upon the farmer in the early 
twenties, in the form of a catastrophic drop in the 
price of agricultural produce, and land, with an 
immediate tightening of lines of credit, and in- 
creased interest rates. The soil began to show 
depletion of its “inexhaustible” wealth; drought, 
and “acts of God’ contributed their share to 
greatly decreased yields. The cash income of the 
farmers of Saskatchewan dropped from 334 mil- 
lions in 1925, to 66 millions of dollars in 1931, and 
has shown little improvement since that time, a 
crash which no business corporation, however 
strong, could possibly withstand. The lean years 
had arrived, and unplanned, unorganized unsci- 
entific agricultural practices were unable to stand 
the strain. Throughout these same years of de- 
pression, the large Eastern corporations continued 


* This article is based on, and is in part a summary of, a 
recent pamphlet—Pioneers In Poverty—published by the 
Winnipeg Branch of the League for Social Reconstruction, 
wherein the argument is fully developed. Quotations are 
from this, and it can be obtained from L.S.R., c/o Manitoba 
Publishing Co., 218 Confederation Building, Winnipeg. (pp. 
70; 25c.) 
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to show a profit, frequently increasing profits, 
made possible by the exploitation of the depres- 
sion itself. 

An unorganized majority is powerless in com- 
petition with an organized minority in a twentieth 
century economy. Individual freedom in the econ- 
omic realm today is a myth. The individual farm- 
er has no bargaining power in modern society. He 
nas failed to take unto himself the only power 
accorded the Eastern worker, that of collective 
bargaining. 

The farmer, seemingly deficient in the profit- 
making gland, continues under a _ mediaeval 
“lassez-faire” code which is binding on no other 
portion of society. Organization, price setting, 
wage setting, profit setting, are all integral parts 
of the industrial set-up today, while the farmer 
persists in his individualistic, unorganized meth- 
ods of production and distribution. No business 
concern manufactures boots just because the 
leather, tools, and man-power are at hand, (or 
even for something to do) to sell at whatever price 
people somewhere, sometime, may be willing to 
pay for them. The farmer continues steadfastly 
to produce as much wheat as he can and trusts to 
the “‘gods’”’ or the Grain Exchange, that some one 
will buy the fruits of his labour and pay him a 
living wage for his contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. 

Thus a highly protected “planned” Eastern in- 
dustrial economy is found to exist side by side 
with an unprotected, unplanned Western agricul- 
tural economy. The farmer buys everything, from 
binders to boots, at a price set by the Eastern 
manufacturer to ensure a reasonable profit over 
and above the total cost of production, plus the 
freight charge on every article bought; and sells 
all his produce at prices set in a world market, 
again considerately paying the cost of transporta- 
tion on the goods he sells. The old adage that 
you can’t burn the candle at both ends obviously 
does not apply to the Western farmer. 

In his horror of being “regimented,” the dis- 
astrous effects of which have been graphically 
portrayed by the press, the farmer has insisted 
upon remaining his own boss. Handcuffed, if not 
imprisoned, by pyramiding debts, drastically re- 
duced standards of living, increased tenancy, 
bankruptcy, his “freedom” has become strangely 
meaningless. The freedom to starve is always a 
questionable privilege. Suffering, not always in 
silence, the farmer seems incapable of diagnosing 
his own malady, and the cries of “farmer heal 
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thyself’? only serve to infuriate an already dis- 
tressed mind. The distinction between the liberty 
of Big Business to exploit, and the independence 
of the farmer which invites exploitation is of fun- 
damental importance if the plight of the West is 
to be understood and remedied. 

The exploitation of the farmer by Big Business 
and governmental policies has been threefold. 
The monetary policy of the Dominion government, 
since 1930, has resulted in an estimated loss of 
$47,000,000 annually to Western farmers. At the 
very time when Australian and New Zealand gov- 
ernments were depreciating their currency, the 
Dominion government actually allowed the Can- 
adian dollar to rise in terms of the British pound, 
because Eastern interests wanted the Canadian 
dollar “high,” in order to pay their debts to the 
United States. The effect of this policy meant a 
loss of $161.53 annually to every farmer in Sas- 
katchewan (1), and proportional amcunts in 
other provinces. The loss exceeded the total 
amount of taxes collected by the municipalities of 
the three Western provinces. In the case of Mani- 
toba, the loss was as much as the total annual pro- 
vincial taxes. “In this, as in the tariff policy, the 
Dominion Government has been acting in a way 
utterly opposed to the interests of the primary 
producers of the country.” “The effect on wage 
earners, it may be noted, was also disastrous, par- 
ticularly for those employed in Western Canada. 
Poverty in agriculture as usual was reflected in 
industrial employment.” 

Equally disastrous to the western economy has 
been the national tariff policy, e.timated to have 
cost the West $58,000,000 per year (1). “It is no 
exaggeration to state .. . that the cost of the tar- 
iff, to farmers only, is equal to what the whole 
population of Western Canada now pays to main- 
tain local governments and education.” 

“However, reduction in, or removal of, tariff 
charges will not alone result in equalizing prices 
of farm products and manufactured commodities 
..- Monopoly, cartel control, and price agree- 
ments have the effect of keeping prices high. 
Tariff changes will check only partially the ex- 
cessive profits now exacted in the form of padded 
prices. Nothing short of social ownership, or 
drastic control of the industries supplying the 
farmers’ essential needs will meet the require- 
ments of the consumer. Any corporation or mon- 
opoly which has the power to dominate the com- 
munity must be owned by the community.” 

As though to ensure the insolvency of the 
farmer, Western freight rates have been allowed 
to remain much higher per ton-mile than Eastern 


(1) Man. Govt. Brief to Rowell Comm. Part 8, p. 21 and 
pt. 4, p. 22. 
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rates. The prairies, and particularly Alberta, 
have the longest haul, the highest rate, and the 
highest cost per ton-mile. Two excuses are given 
for the higher rates: water-borne competition; 
the prairie provinces being the only ones which 
do not get the benefit of such competition; and 
grounds of volume and distance. The latter ex- 
cuse has been proven unsupportable by no less 
authorities than Sir Joseph Flavelle and Sir Ed- 
ward Beatty. Speaking to the shareholders of the 
C.P.R. at their annual meeting, May, 1934, Sir 
Edward stated that “in a very peculiar sense, the 
prosperity of this Company depends upon the 
prosperity of agriculture, and therefore, of Wes- 
tern Canada, from which territory about 60% of 
its freight earnings normally derive.’ “Inasmuch 
as agriculture is essential to the Canadian econ- 
omy, freight rates on all commodities being ship- 
ped from the West, or into the West, or between 
Western points, should be on a parity with 
freight rates in Eastern Canada.” 

The intolerable burden of the monetary policy, 
the high cost of tariffs, and excessive freight 
rates which the West has been attempting to 
carry is due to the “balance of power” of indus- 
trial and commercial interests and their influence 
on every government which has sat in Ottawa. 
They are particularly vital examples of what the 
Federal Government can do for the West and has 
not done. 

The other staggering problems facing the West 
to-day can be understood only when seen in re- 
lation to the breakdown of agriculture. Unem- 
ployment, with its disastrous effects upon the 
morale of the people, and financial suicide for 
governments, cannot be permanently eliminated 
until fundamental changes in the system which 
created unemployment are undertaken. Increas- 
ing demands and needs for social services, for 
health insurance, for adequate old age pensions, 
can no longer be met by provincial governments 
suffering from a steadily decreasing tax base. 
Democracy cannot function without an intelligent 
electorate and therefore it should be the first duty 
of the state to do everything in its power to raise 
the educational level of its people, and yet expen- 
ditures on education have been drastically re- 
duced in recent years, buildings and equipment 
have been allowed to deteriorate, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been drastically cut (almost 50% in 
Saskatchewan) with consequent reduction in 
efficiency. 

The bankruptcy of the municipalities in Wes- 
tern Canada has proceeded apace. The virtually 
uncontrollable increases in the cost of local gov- 
ernment (for which no provision was made by the 
B.N.A. Act) have been made in the face of dras- 
tically decreasing revenue. By 1937 the net public 
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debt of the province of Saskatchewan was nearly 
three times the total income of the people of the 
province. The provincial treasury problem is 
equally serious. The Hon. C. Dunning has said 
that if such a state of affairs is allowed to con- 
tinue, the Dominion will soon become the “major- 
ity creditor of a province’ (Hansard 1936, p. 
2855). 


It should be obvious that there can be no per- 





manent solution of the problems facing the West, 
under the present economic system. Democratic 
ideals and institutions can only be retained in 
Canada if the Canadian people develop a system 
based on complete co-operation in production and 
distribution. Steps must be taken towards a truly 
planned economy. “Only when our governments 
dare to pioneer in this kind of planning, will con- 
fidence, initiative, and stabilty, be restored to 
Western Canada.” 


E.ducation—A National Responsibility 


J. W. NOSSEWORTHY 


UCH has been spoken and written lately 
M on the subject of Canadian national 
unity. Everybody seems to agree that 
national unity cannot be imposed upon us from 
above, that it implies more than acts of the Legis- 
lature or economic reforms; that, indeed, national 
unity must grow within us; that it is very much 
an attitude of our minds and feelings towards 
one another and towards our country. National 
unity comes of the realization that whether we be 
Easterners or Westerners, English or French, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, we are Canadians with many 
common interests, despite our geographical, 
racial, economic and religious differences. And 
it is only in so far as we can as a people come into 
the fulness of that realization that we will become 
a united people. 

Granted that this be true, then I am confident 
that no very great development of national unity 
is likely to be effected by the present generation 
of adults. Much of what has taken place in the 
past, and much of what is still taking place, has 
tended and still tends to accentuate our differ- 
ences and our prejudices. Surely if Canada is to 
become a nation, the spirit of tolerance and good- 
will toward one another must be developed in the 
schools of our country. It is to the 2,500,000 boys 
and girls in our class-rooms that we must look for 
the development of national unity and the pre- 
servation of our cultures, both French-Canadian 
and Anglo-Canadian. 

We should not forget that the attitude which 
the boys and girls in our Western schools develop 
towards those in the Eastern schools, the attitude 
of those in our English schools towards those in 
our French schools, rests to a very large degree 
with some 50,000 teachers to whom these boys 
and girls through childhood and adolescence are 
entrusted for five hours, each of 200 days per 
year, from eight to as many as fourteen years of 
their lives. These teachers constitute an army of 
instructors whose influence for unification or dis- 
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ruption cannot easily be over-estimated. Now here 
is the irony of the whole situation: over 5,000 of 
these teachers, not in one province only, but in 
every province with two exceptions, are receiv- 
ing less than $10 per week for rendering this im- 
portant public service. Hundreds in Saskatche- 
wan have received less than $100 per year for 
their services. Hundreds in other provinces where 
there have been no droughts have received very 
little more. In one province 7500 of these lay 
teachers received an average salary last year of 
$212 per annum. That amounts to only $4 per 
week for the fifty-two weeks of the year, during 
all fifty-two of which the teacher must feed and 
clothe herself. It has been truly said that if you 
want to talk culture to a man you must first put 
a shirt on his back and food in his stomach; and 
if you want to attract to the teaching profession 
men and women of such qualities of leadership as 
will inculcate national ideals, then you must give 
your teachers a remuneration that will enable 
them to feed and clothe themselves. Thousands 
of Canadian teachers are both poorly fed and 
scantily clad. It is very doubtful if the prevailing 
intolerable conditions under which teachers work 
in certain parts of Canada can be found in any 
other modern civilized state. 

In approaching a study of our present educa- 
tional set-up we must face certain historical facts 
and existing conditions. The chief fact to be kept 
in mind is that by Section 92 of the B.N.A. Act, 
the control of education was delegated to the Pro- 
vincial authorities. Among other reasons for this 
there was the necessity of safeguarding the racial 
and religious interests of minorities. Confedera- 
tion would have been utterly impossible without 
those safeguards. There was, moreover, no wide- 
spread belief in the country, in 1867, that educa- 
tion was a matter of any great national impor- 
tance. The chief existing condition that we must 
face is that the necessity of safeguarding the 
racial and religious interests of minorities is just 
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as great now as it was then. The important group 
of citizens who still believe that education is prim- 
arily a religious and family matter are as insistent 
now as they were in 1867 that education must re- 
main in the control of the Provinces. However 
desirous national control of education may be 
from the standpoint of education itself, we recog- 
nize that provincial control is the only practicable 
form possible in Canada. 

The drawbacks under which our educational 
system is labouring are not due to the fact that 
education was by the B.N.A. Act placed under the 
control of the Province, so much as it is due to 
the fact that we are now trying to administer and 
finance educational systems designed to meet the 
needs of a twentieth century society by methods 
that were adopted during the days of the ox-cart. 
Our system of administering and financing edu- 
cation has remained substantially unchanged 
since those faraway days prior to 1867. In 1867, 
the system of public education in this country had 
hardly begun to emerge from its chrysalis stage. 
Many of the features of modern public schools 
systems which are now taken pretty much for 
granted were scarcely thought of at that time. 
Nowhere in Canada was attendance at school 
compulsory. Only a very few young people were 
privileged to attend even academic secondary 
schools, and, of course, anything in the nature of 
vocational, commercial, home-making, and agri- 
cultural schooling were hardly thought of. Con- 
trast that with the present-day conditions. In 
every province but one, attendance at school is 
compulsory. A great and growing proportion of 
our youth attend schools, and the day is not very 
far remote when some kind of education on the 
secondary level will be practically universal. 
Every province has taken at least the initial steps 
in the development of an extensive system of 
vocational and commercial schools. 

Canadian educationists are agreed that the 
first drawback to progressive education in Can- 
ada is the small unit system of administration. 
This small unit consists generally of a section of 
a township and is known in Ontario as school sec- 
tions. The system originated in the New England 
States in pioneer days, and reached Canada with 
the coming of the Loyalists. It was discarded in 
the New England States for larger units in 1890 
and has since disappeared in twenty-two of the 
American States. The extent to which the system 
still prevails in Canada is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

Number of units of Number of Teachers in 

Administration (School Government-controlled 

Boards, Trustees, etc.) (1) General Schools. (2) 

Prince Edward Island 473 657 


(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada (p. 72.) 
(2) Annual Survey of Education in Canada (p. 4.) 
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Nova Scotia 1719 3659 








New Brunswick 1518 2733 
Quebec 1859 (38) 17526 (Catholic) 
2591 (Protestant) 
Ontario 6600 (App.) (3) 20357 
Manitoba 1902 4062 
Saskatchewan 4923 (3) 7285 
Alberta 3492 6001 
British Columbia 173 3956 
Canada 22,659 48,827 


When we consider that there is probably an 
average of four members per School Board in 
Canada, it will be seen that almost 100,000 school 
trustees are needed to supervise the work of 
fewer than 50,000 teachers. 


The second major drawback to progressive ed- 
ucation in Canada is our system of financing. 
Every Province has transferred the responsibility 
of financing education to the municipalities, while 
the rural municipality has in turn left the small 
school section to shoulder the major part of the 
responsibility. Here again, notwithstanding the 
revision and extension which our provincial edu- 
cational systems have undergone since 1867, and 
the continuously increasing financial demands be- 
ing made upon municipal and provincial govern- 
ments, our system remains very much as it did at 
Confederation. The following table shows how 
Canadian schools were financed in 1935: (4) 


Local Taxes $85,423,110 84.9% 
Provincial Grants 13,483,736 13.4% 
Dominion Aid 3,145,792 1.7% 


The greatest sufferers of this obsolescent sys- 
tem are the children, especially those of rural and 
impoverished municipalities, and the homeown- 
ers. The homeowners, rural and urban, suffer 
because the percentage of costs borne by local 
taxes is almost entirely a tax on real property. 
The system is particularly iniquitous for the rural 
taxpayer, who is paying by direct taxation for the 
education of future urban c.‘izens, for it is estim- 
ated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that 
15% of rural raised children become city resi- 
dents when they reach the age of self-support. 
Surely this in itself is sufficiently important to 
interest city people in the education of the rural 
pupil through the medium of increased Provincia! 
aid, since any rural child may become a city 
dweller in any province. Inasmuch as the cost of 
educating a child represents only 13% of the cost 
of raising him, it can be shown that were the 
cities to bear the entire cost of rural schools, they 
would only be reimbursing the rural communities 
for something like half of the expenditure made 
by rural people in supplying the cities with pop- 
ulation. This fact alone should, we think, remove 


(3) 1935. 
(4) Annual] Survey of Education in Canada, p. xviii. 
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WINNIPEG STREET 


the objections of cities to increasing the federal 
and provincial contribution to educational costs. 

The extent to which the small local areas are 
required to carry the burden of educational costs 
in the province is shown as follows: (1) 


Percentage of School Revenue received from: 


(a) Local (b) Provincial 
Taxation Government 
Prince Edward Island 45.8 54.2 
Nova Scotia 83.6 16.4 
New Brunswick 82.8 17.2 
Ontario 88.6 11.4 
Quebec 94.3 5.7 
Manitoba 85.3 14.7 
Saskatchewan 78.9 21.1 
Alberta 84.9 15.1 
British Columbia 72.0 28.0 


Compare with these the distribution of educational costs in 
other countries: 


Percentage of educational costs borne by central gov- 
ernmenis: 


England and Wales 52% 
Scotland 57% 
North Ireland 82% 
Union of S. Airica 75% (States 16.24%) 
Australia 109% 
Swedea 62% 
Norway 56% 
France 171% 


Our present system of financing education has 
not resulted in equalization of educational oppor- 


(2) Based on statistics given in Annual Survey 1936. 
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—Caven Atkins 


tunity, of educational! facilities, nor in a fair dis- 
tribution of the cost of education. The birthright 
of every child is equal, though not identical, edu- 
cational opportunity. It is the right of every 
child to expect the best type of education that the 
resources of the state can provide, consistent with 
the need and capacity of the individual as a mem- 
ber of organized society. Education is a most im- 
portant public function; this is the sole base on 
which its claim for public support can rest, hence, 
in every democracy worthy of its name, there 
should be provided an equality of educational] op- 
portunity. What justification can there be for 
providing at public expense far better educational 
opportunities for the future citizens of one section 
of the country than is provided for the citizens of 
other sections? The only possible limitation of 
educational opportunities should be those of the 
individual’s ability and tastes, and the educational 
level which the state desires its citizens to reach. 
Educational facilities vary so widely in Canada 
that in certain localities modern, well-equipped, 
sanitary and progressive schools are found, while 
not over five miles away are others where sanita- 
tion is neglected, equipment is negligible, and the 
only salvation of the school is the industry and 
faithfulness of the teachers. 


There is probably no better index of the in- 
equality of educational opportunity than the 
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amounts per pupil spent by the different prov- 


inces. In 1936 these amounts varied as follows: 
Receipts of Province-controlled schools, 1936 (or latest 
year reported) 


Average Amount 

Receipts (1) Attendance (2) Per Pupil 
P. E. I. $ 464,895 13,140 $35.3 
N. S. 3,689,909 92,279 39.9 
N. B. 2,649,962 71,708 36.9 
Que. (1935) 20,735,404 535,082 38.7 
Ont. (1935) 40,482,922 600,440 67.4 
Man. 6,623,907 115,671 57.2 
Sask, (1935) 7,845,354 164,104 47.8 
Alta. (1930) 9,551,849 139,155 68.64 
B. C. 8,073,435 108,096 74.6 


Now we do not suggest that the quality of an 
educational programme may be measured accur- 
ately by its cost, that one hundred dollars spent 
on a pupil’s schooling always produces twice as 
good an education as fifty dollars, or that seventy- 
five dollars per pupil spent by one school board 
will buy a school programme equal in value to 
the product of the same amount spent by another. 
Such a thesis could hardly be defended. But it is 
undeniable that in the long run a community or 
nation will get about what it pays for in educa- 
tion. If salaries are low and classes large, a 
poorer type of person enters teaching than if sal- 
aries are high and classes small. And it is cer- 
tain that the children in those provinces which 
have for years made small expenditures per 
capita for schools are bound to receive a poorer 
education than their more fortunate brothers in 
higher-spending provinces. 

The disparity between the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded the rural school pupil and the 
urban pupil is illustrated by the following table 
taken from the “Report of the Minister of Educa- 
tion of Ontario for 1936”: 

Unequal Educational Opportunities: 


Urban 

Public School Rural (3) (Cities Only) 
Total number of pupils enrolled 186,939 192,479 
Total number of Teachers 7,244 5,095 
Teachers with University Training 54 355 
Teachers with Auxiliary Certificates 8 130 
Teachers with Manual Train’g Certif. 2 94 
Teachers with Household Science Certif. 2 93 
Average Experience of Teachers 6.72 yrs. 15.73 yrs. 
Average Salary of Male Teachers $848 $2180 
Average Salary of Female Teachers $710 $1531 
Teachers with Salaries under $600 1,687 29 
Teachers with Salaries over $2000 48 1857 
Schools with Medical Inspection 1% 95% 
Number leaving School at 14 years 2,871 198 


One of the gravest disadvantages of our system 
is the dearth of secondary schools in rural com- 
munities. It has been found almost impossible 
to provide the small centre with any adequate 
(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada, p. 72. 


(2) Annual Survey of Education in Canada, p. 22. 
(3) “Rural” here includes fully graded suburban schools. 
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secondary school facilities beyond those of the 
narrowest academic type, and that only because 
the academic school is much less costly to operate 
than the vocational one. In thousands of in- 
stances secondary school work has to be taken 
care of by the tescher of all the public school 
grades in the one-room rural scnool. In all Can- 
ada there are only eight day technical schools in 
municipalities with a population under 5000. 

That the task of financing and administering 
education is proving to be beyond the ability of 
the area is generally recognized. It seems to be 
quite evident that many of the Provinces cannot 
assume much larger share of the cost and at the 
same time support all the other social services 
which at present are recognized provincial re- 
sponsibilities. This was made quite clear to the 
Rowell Commission when one Province after an- 
other deplored its inability to provide adequate 
educational and other social services on the 
present basis of taxation. 

The increasing cost of provincial services in 
comparison with those of the Dominion Govern- 
ment is shown by Maxwell (1) to be as follows: 
Ordinary Expenditures per capita: 


1919 1929 1938 

Federal $35.51 $35.06 $33.60 

Provincial 9.19 17.70 18.75 
Bonded Debt and Treasury Bills per capita: 

Federal $312.00 $224.00 $261.00 

Provincial 37.00 90.00 117.00 


In short, the development of the social services 
has forced the provinces to assume _ responsibil- 
ities which they simply cannot finance, limited as 
they are to “direct taxation within the province.” 
When the depression burst upon us, they had al- 
ready spent and borrowed up to the hilt, and 
many of them were forced to approach the Do- 
minion Government for loans, increased subsidies 
and assistance in providing unemployment relief. 
Even with this aid, only one province has been 
able to finance relief on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
and still show a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditures. 

Moreover, it has become abundantly evident 
that although the necessity for expenditure on the 
social services affects all provinces alike, they 
have very far from equal abilities to pay taxes. 
The natural consequence is that certain provinces 
can support without undue strain an adequate 
programme of services, while others must be tax- 
ed to the utmost to provide even a very meagre 
programme. This inequality is very much aggrav- 
ated in times of depression, which affect the prov- 
inces very unequally. 

In view of all these facts, teachers’ organiza- 
tions all across Canada urged upon the Rowell 
(1) J. A. Maxwell, Federal Subsidies to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments of Canada, page 240. 
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Commission the need of a Federal subsidy for 
education. They urged that such a subsidy be 
granted specifically for education and that it be 
paid to the provinces on a basis of need, and of 
such dimensions as will ensure an equality of op- 
portunity to all Canadian youth proportionate 
with their natural endowment; or in the event of 
that being found impossible, that federal aid be 
given the provinces in the form of relief from 
their present expenditure on social services, na- 
tional in scope, in order that provincial govern- 
ments may be in a position to bear a much larger 
proportion of the cost of education. In either case 
they urged that relief be given on the basis of 
provincial need, and that definite agreements be 
undertaken to ensure that the burden of educa- 
ional costs be shifted from local muncipalities to 
provincial governments, in order that educational 
opportunity may be more nearly equalized 
throughout the Province and the Dominion. 

If justification of such a subsidy is needed, it 
can surely be found in the importance of educa- 
tion to the nation as a whole. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment, by the Agricultural Instruction Act in 
1913 and again by the Technical Education Act 
of 1919, has recognized the national importance 
of education and the fact that the limited provin- 
cial resources of the provincial governments do 
not permit them to undertake unaided a complete 
system of education. 


The constitutional position of education in the 
United States is parallel to that of Canada. Under 
the constitution the individual states have full 
control of education, yet during the past few 
years of the depression the federal government 
has made generous provision for education 
through the P.W.A. and by way of direct grants 
to the poorer states. That the federal government 
of the United States is moving toward even more 
generous financial support of education is in- 
dicated by the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, 
which makes the following provisions: 


Amounts of existing and proposed grants for Educational 
Services in the United States of America: 


Fiscal Year Existing Grants to States 
1938-39 $53,549,000 

Proposed Grants to States 
1939-40 70,000,000 
1940-41 109,500,000 
1941-42 139,000,000 
1942-43 159,000,000 
1943-44 179,000,000 
1944-45 199,000,000 


Because of the universality of childhood’s need, 
there must be a new distribution of support. Edu- 
cation is a national responsibility, and, as such, 
must have a further measure of federal support. 
We have, in our country, educational slum areas 
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where, no matter how high the tax rate, the 
people cannot afford adequate schools for their 
children. Some Provinces are so poor, that the 
most modern tax system at highest rates would be 
powerless to yield enough money for good schools. 
On the other hand, the economic productivity of 
our nation as a whole is sufficient to provide ade- 
quate schooling for every child; thus there is a 
necessity for federal school aid after the Province 
and the municipality have done their utmost. 


Federal aid to education is consistent with na- 
tional welfare. One of the greatest drawbacks 
to national progress is the lack of equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Provincial ability to finance 
education varies considerably, and from such var- 
iations the chief sufferers are the children. When 
one compares the educational results of the econ- 
omic distress in Saskatchewan with educational 
progress in British Columbia; when one contrasts 
the magnificent equipment in some of our Cana- 
dian city schools with the restrictions placed on 
our rural schools in Quebec; then one is impelled 
to demand some form of national grant to equal- 
ize these inequalities, and to eradicate these in- 
justices. A basic minimum of education is abso- 
lutely necessary for the welfare of Canada. This 
minimum is only possible where enough money is 
forthcoming to promote such programmes. Since 
the provinces do not seem able to provide these 
amounts, then assistance must be granted by the 
Dominion Government. 


Our present system of financing education is 
very undemocratic. The type of school that a 
boy or girl attends should not be dependent upon 
the municipality or the province in which he is 
born nor should his attendance at school be de- 
pendent upon his family’s financial ability to 
enable him to avail himself of the educational 
facilities provided by the municipality. 


State funds should be made available in the 
form of equalization grants to provide each child, 
regardless of his place of birth, with an adequate 
education. State funds should also be available 
in the form of matriculation and maintenance 
scholarships to enable indigent but intelligent 
students to proceed to matriculation and univer- 
sity. Education is of such vital importance that 
it must not be left at the mercy of the financial 
status of either small and impoverished districts 
or the Province. We are educating Canadian citi- 
zens; not Ontario or Quebec or Saskatchewan, 
but Canada, should bear a fair share of the cost— 
a share large enough to ensure that every child in 
the country receives an adequate education re- 
gardless of what province or what municipality 
he is born in, and regardless of what the state 
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of his family’s finance is. Only such a programme 
of education can be considered democratic. 

A careful study of these problems convinces us 
that the inequalities of our present system result 
in unfairness to the taxpayer, the child and the 





teacher, especially to those in rural areas, and 
can only be removed by shifting educational costs 
from the narrow and rigid basis of municipal tax- 
ation to the broader and more elastic ones of the 
Province and the Dominion. 


Canadian Art Through English Eyes 


ERIC NEWTON 


some of the Canadian artists of to-day and 

visited Canada as I have, and who has met 
seen something of the country and the people they 
are painting, finds no difficulty in writing on Can- 
adian art for an English journal. He can safely 
assume that most of his readers are just a little 
more ignorant of the subject than he is himself. 
Consequently he can afford to give himself a few 
airs and hope that his scraps of knowledge may 
pass for omniscience. But for the same writer to 
contribute an article on an exhibition of Canadian 
art to a Canadian magazine is a different matter. 
He cannot announce as discoveries things that are 
more familiar to his readers than to himself. It 
would be inexcusable presumption on my part to 
pass judgment on Canadian art on the strength of 
the exhibition at the Tate Gallery. All I dare do 
is mentally to compare the exhibition with a sim- 
ilar (imaginary) exhibition of French or English 
art. 

Hence the title of this article. I write as an 
ignorant Englishman who has walked into a 
roomful of strangers and whose only way to sum 
them up is to contrast them in his mind’s eye with 
a roomful of his own friends. My conclusions will 
necessarily be superficial but I would rather be 
superficial than pretentious. Sooner or later the 
pretentious writer is bound to drop a brick. And 
when (as invariably happens) he drops it on his 
own toes, he makes a fool of himself. 

Let me briefly describe the scope of the exhi- 
bition for the benefit of those who have not seen 
it. It stresses, as of course it should, the Canad- 
ian art of to-day, but it is arranged so as to show 
that Canadian art has a past as well as a present. 
It falls into four sections. There is a small sec- 
tion of native Indian craft. One would have liked 
this section to be bigger, for the Indians of the 
Coast have produced carvings that are not only 
magnificent but unique. Unfortunately they are 
not easily portable. There is another small sec- 
tion devoted to the wood carving of French Can- 
adian settlers who came over in the late seven- 
teenth century and carried on their own French 
Renaissance traditions in and around Quebec and 
Montreal. There is the painting of the early 
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nineteenth century pioneers who, for the most 
part, described the Canadian scene in a language 
—or at least with an accent—imported from 
Europe. And lastly, by far the largest and most 
important section is that by contemporary Can- 
adian painters who have: evolved their own lan- 
guage of paint and have learned to see Canada 
through Canadian eyes. 

Naturally the last two groups merge. There 
were European settlers of the nineteenth century 
who showed signs of evolving an _ indigenous 
style, and there are plenty of Canadian painters 
to-day (more, one imagines, than the exhibition 
would lead one to suspect) who might just as well 
be painting in London or Paris. 

With the latter, however efficient their paint- 
ing, I shall not concern myself. The exhibition is 
of Canadian art. If the adjective has any mean- 
ing beyond the obvious geographical one, it must 
imply a national style; and a national style im- 
plies a national point of view which is something 
that cannot be picked up at the Slade School or 
South Kensington or Julian’s Academy. 

A gentleman in a lounge suit in Ottawa looks 
remarkably like a gentleman in a lounge suit in 
London, and his portrait, if the painter be what 
is broadly known as academic in outlook, is likely 
to present the same similarities wherever it was 
painted. But the banks of the St. Lawrence are 
not only remarkably unlike the banks of the 
Thames, but the spirit in which they are painted 
is apt to be different too. The difference between 
chalk and cheese is superficially a question of 
shape and colour, but the real difference lies in 
their flavour. It is this flavour, this peculiarly 
Canadian thing, that interests me and that is in- 
teresting London at the present moment. The 
men and women who painted these Canadian 
pictures may be of European stock, but environ- 
ment is at least as important as heredity: the 
stern wild winters of Canada, the hectic autumns 
and parched summers, the dry, clear air, the il- 
limitable distances of the prairies, the splendid 
chaos of the Rockies—all these things, so differ- 
ent from anything to be found in England, must 
surely affect not only the artist’s subject matter 
but also his style. : 
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What strikes the Englishman visiting the two 
rooms of recent and contemporary work at the 
Tate Gallery is that so many of the paintings 
look, at first glance, rather like posters. Tom 
Thomson has been dead for more than twenty 
years, but the seven paintings that represent him 
in the exhibition seem also to represent the main 
direction of Canadian art up to a few years ago. 
What is true of Thomson is also true to a great 
extent of A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer, J. E. H. 
MacDonald, and even Lawren Harris—all of them 
members of the old Group of Seven. To a Can- 
adian lover of the arts they may all seem very 
different in their approach, but to us English they 
have a strong family likeness. To us they appear 
to paint in a poster-like convention. Their pic- 
tures seem, to a superficial observer, over-simpli- 
fied, over-emphatic in colour; lacking in atmos- 
phere, lacking in subtlety and a little too big for 
their pictorial content. But whereas in a poster 
these characteristics spring from a _ desire to 
arrest the eye, in Tom Thomson they are the 
direct result of observation by a man who was not 
only a painter but also a guide and a fisherman in 
Northern Canada. 


Realising this, one begins to look for subtleties 
behind the crudities—and one begins to find them. 
There is in Thomson’s brilliant “Pageant of the 
North,” in Lismer’s “September Gale,” in Mac- 
Donald’s “Gleams on the Hills,” in A. Y. Jack- 
son’s “Quebec Farm” (to take a few typical speci- 
mens almost at random), a sense of personal dis- 
covery. Each one of them discovered in his own 
way (but it surely must have been Thomson who 
first gave them the courage to make the discov- 
ery) that he could learn more by looking at 
Canada than by looking at Matisse. It seems a 
simple enough discovery but in point of fact it is 
an unusual one. If it were not, there would be 
more sincerity and less competence in contem- 
porary art. In these “School of Thomson’’ pic- 
tures, if I may call them so, there is something 
passionate. “What Constable did for England” 
they seem to be saying, “we can do for Canada. 
But in order to do it we must turn our backs on 
Constable.” 


What actually happened when a gifted Can- 
adian artist did look at Matisse can be seen in the 
four works by James Morrice. The average Eng- 
lishman comes across this little group of sensitive, 
subtle pictures with a feeling of relief. This is a 
language he knows. As paintings they are among 
the most confident things in the show, but they 
are among the least Canadian. — 


So much for the main stream. There are one: 


or two tributaries to it, one or two offshoots from 
it and at least one parallel stream that cannot be 
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ignored. The most important of the tributaries 
is David Milne who is perhaps the most individual 
of the Canadian painters both in his vision and in 
his method. Onto a scaffolding of severe yet 
sensitive line he imposes a colour scheme that is 
always rigid, always simple, never obvious and 
often quite unexpected. His inventiveness seems 
inexhaustible: his chief limitation is that he works 
best on a diminutive scale. “Window” and “Paint- 
ing Place” are typical examples of his art. 


The parallel stream to which I referred is the 
painting of Emily Carr, who, unlike Milne, is at 
her best when she is working on a big scale. And 
her best is magnificent. If the word “genius” (a 
word to be jealously guarded by the critic and 
used only on very special occasions) can be ap- 
plied to any Canadian artist it can be applied to 
her. She belongs to no school. Her inspiration is 
derived from within herself. Living among the 
moist mountains and giant pines of British Colum- 
bia, a country climatically different from the rest 
of Canada, she has had to invent a new set of 
conventions, a personal style of her own. Where 
the Eastern Canadians have been content to styl- 
ise the outward pageantry of the landscape, she 
has symbolised its inner meaning, and in doing so 
has, as it were, humanised it. Her trees are more 
than trees: they are green giants, and slightly 
malevolent giants at that. The totem poles she 
often paints are haunted by the Indian deities 
they represent. Her art is not easy to describe, 
and indeed her power can hardly be felt in the 
four works shown in London. It happens that I 
saw over a hundred of her paintings when I was 
in Victoria. To see them was rather like reading 
an epic. Four short quotations cannot adequately 
represent the cumulative effect of the whole. 


I do not propose to describe the nineteenth cen- 
tury section of the exhibition. Much of it is inter- 
esting to English eyes because of its documentary 
character. The outstanding figures are Kreig- 
hoff and Paul Kane—exact contemporaries in the 
mid-nineteenth century—who describe different 
aspects of Canadian life. The wild Irishman 
paints the explorer’s Canada, the German its 
more domestic side. A noteworthy later land- 
scape is Homer Watson’s “Flood Gate” in which 
the Constable tradition is evident. 


The exhibition has certainly succeeded in con- 
vincing this country that Canada is to-day lead- 
ing an independent artistic life of her own, more 
so perhaps than any other part of our empire. In 
the best sense of the word the exhibition is na- 
tional and expresses a truly national spirit. In 
these days, when to hear the word national makes 
most of our hearts sink, that is something to be 
proud of. 
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Year End 1938 


Let us read our nursery songs 

While yet we may, my little son: 

The world has changed its ancient course 
And circles toward the night. 


Not long we two may chant old tales, 
Your small head bent above the book; 
Eager songs like ours must fall 
Before the falling light. 


All too soon your hurt surprise 

To know men cruel and darkly led, 
The downward movement of the earth 
Breaking the young delight. 


The byways of the world are filled 
With little people, wide-eyed, mute, 
Whose nursery songs are hushed and cold, 
Like small tired faces, white. 
—VIOLET ANDERSON. 


The Trio 
The trio played 


With arms acutely jointed. 

The violinist’s coat-tails madly swayed. 

The cellist’s patent leather shoes were pointed, 
His ankles far too thin for man or maid. 


The pianist, 

His too-long hair back-flowing, 

Hung poised above the keys with eager fist 
Waiting to send bright veils of music blowing 
Into the night, a strange and sounding mist. 


Grotesque their plight, 

Their skin from effort gleaming, 

Three ill-shaped puppets caught by music’s might 
Into a grandeur far beyond their seeming, 

Into a world of clear transcendant light. 


The listeners heard, 

Lost to themselves in hearing, 

Their little minds triumphantly transferred 
Beyond the petty issues that had bearing 

On the dull lives from which they seldom stirred. 


—PHYLLIS COATE STRATFORD. 


Verdict of History 


The Foreign Minister of Britain 

Is innocent as any kitten. 

He goes cahoots 

With vulgar brutes 

And cries to find his pawsies bitten. 
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The only rhyme I know for Munich 
Is, most unfortunately, “eunuch.” 
— The rhyme isn’t true. 

— I thought of that, too. 


’Twixt Tamburlane and Chamberlain 
The difference, I hope, is plain. 

One conquered for his private ends; 

One merely wanted to be friends. 

One spread appeasement by the sword; 
One sent a diplomatic Lord. 

One trailed his captive kings behind him; 
One tipped the wink to never mind him. 
In short, one was a Tartar Khan, 

And one, a free-born Englishman. 


We get justifiably frantic _ 
With Britain, across the Atlantic. 
But faced with a gun 
I suspect we’d have done 
Something not very romantic. 
—J. SMALACOMBE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pan-American Union 
The Editor, Canadian Forum. 


Dear Sir: 

The question “Why No Canadian at Lima?” asked by you 
in the current issue of The Forum, is most timely. Surely 
there are many Canadians who deplore this continued neglect 
of our duty and responsibility in the Pan American Union. 
Why not a census of Canadian thought on this question, with 
a view to a delegation to Ottawa to insist that Canada’s 
chair be filled? 

It has been the opportunity of the writer to act in an 
international capacity and I am convinced that Canada has 
an important role to play. 

Yours for a Good Neighbour policy, 

Cc. H. MILLARD, 
United Automobile Workers Director, Region No. 12. 
of America, 
202 Manning Chambers, 
Toronto. 


More Railway Myopia 
The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

It is to be regretted that Mr. J. H. R. Chipman (whose let- 
ter on my article “Railway Myopia” appears in your January 
issue) did not allow his agreement with my suggestions to 
be as complete as the courtesy with which he presented his 
comments. To equate the indiscriminate use by railway em- 
ployees of free passes with the common use of an office tele- 
phone is to display either an entire disregard or a basic un- 
familiarity with the way in which the free pass system 
is today abused. To discuss reductions of fares at times 
when there is no chance of increasing traffic thereby is to 
discuss a situation which never exists. To vilify towns 
served by branch lines by calling them “Mudville” is no ex- 
cuse for the continued use of insanitary out-moded equip- 
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ment. To say that “it is misleading and ‘irrelevant to show 
that a particular train is profitable,” without proof, is to 
ask readers to believe an absurdity. 

But may I add that I share fully Mr. Chipman’s conclud- 
ing thought as to the necessity for rationalizing the whole 
Canadian railway system, although his letter suggests to 
me that the agency under which such a reorganization should 
be carried out would constitute a major point of disagree- 
ment between us. 

Yours faithfully, 


Toronto. ROBERT F. LEGGET. 
A Protest 

The Editor, Canadian Forum. 

Sir: 


Your arrogant reviewer informs me that I do not know a 
sibilant from a snake in the grass. I beg leave to cast the 
following in his haughty teeth: 


SILENCE FOR SERPENTS 
Where low a lapping river ran 
Under a bank of gravel, 
Wandered a melancholy man 
Who, leaning on a log, began 
To mark a bubble travel. 


It leapt, it lingered; in one bound 
It cleared a bulky boulder, 

Or idly twirling, loitered round 

Where in a moving mirror drowned 
Green weed lay down to moulder. 


Reclining on a rocky prong 
Old lore of mortal trouble 
He pondered, in a world gone wrong 
Late taught to pirouette along 
Light-hearted, like a bubble. 


As you, Sir, have undoubtedly observed, this petty jeu 
d’esprit has dispensed not only with S, Z, and SH, but also 
with X, TH, the sharp sound of F, and CH, unless sounded 
as K. 

That ought to hold him. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN SMALACOMBE. 


How Large Is Canada ? 

The Editor, 
The Canadian Forum. 
Dear Sir: 

With most of Miss Jacobson’s article in your last issue 
I am in warm agreement. I venture to suggest, however, 
that Canadian proponents of collective security would do 
better in future to omit references to our “large, sparsely 
populated territory.” The latest Canada Year Book class- 
ifies about half the Jand of Canada as “unproductive,” and 
examination of the data offered in support of this state- 
ment shows that the official estimates of productive land 
are rather generous than otherwise. For economic purposes, 
Canada is not a “large” territory but a comparatively thin 
ribbon of country along the United States border. Professor 
Taylor of McMaster University, and Dr. Jenness of the 
Dominion Department of Mines and Resources, some years 
ago gave it as their considered opinion, after most careful 
study, that the largest population Canada would ever be able 
to support, in the most favorable circumstances, was 35,000,- 
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000 or 36,000,000. A senior colleague of mine in McGill, a 
man of unquestioned authority in these matters and with 
an intimate knowledge of both eastern and western Canada, 
told me a few weeks ago that he was convinced the Taylor 
and Jenness estimates were just about twice too large. The 
government of Saskatchewan told the Rowell Commission 
that the population of that province had already nearly 
reached saturation point, adding that the density of popula- 
tion in certain areas of the province was greater than in 
comparable areas of the United States. If Miss Jacobson 
or anyone else would like further evidence, they will find 
it summarised (with references) in my pamphlet, “Does 
Canada Need Immigrants?” 
Yours, 


EUGENE FORSEY. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or a year’s subscription to The Canadian 
Forum, is given for the cutting printed at the head of this 
column. Original cuttings, with name and date of the paper, 
should be sent.) 


es * * 

Last evening the Oxford trustees and ratepayers associa- 
tion at their annual session gave official sanction to the 
famous enactment of ratepayers of S. S. No. 10 East Zorra, 
Oxford county. S. S. No. 10 East Zorra will hire no teacher 
who smokes or drinks. 

(Woodstock Despatch in Toronto Star) 
** * 

Commenting on European affairs, the prelate said: “Des- 
pite the disfavor with which we may view his policies, espe- 
cially that of persecution, there is no doubt that Hitler is 
today the world’s greatest statesman. He has disciplined 
democracy, an achievement sorely needed in our own 
eountry.” 

(The Most Rev. Dr. T. M. Harding, Archbishop of 
Rupert’s Island, reported in Globe and Mail) 
x * * 

“Patronage is a curse which breeds inefficiency,” Ald. Ed- 
mison told the caucus. “It is a howling farce. I’m going to 
move in Council for creation of a civic service commission to 
look after jobs. 

“I’m thinking, too, of two years from now, when a new 
administration comes in and people hired by the present ad- 
ministration will be thrown out.” 

Up rose the Mayor, finger wagging. 

“Suppress this howling farce, as you call it,” he told Mr. 
Edmison, “and we will have a dictatorship of the right or the 
left.” 

Patronage, His Worship indicated, was part and parcel of 
democracy. It served as a stopgap against revolution if the 
people’s elected representatives could hand out jobs. 

(Meeting of Montreal Aldermen reported in The Gazette) 

** * 

Religion would destroy Hitler, he predicted. Germany in 
arming would seek nickel, aluminum and other materials, 
and, strangely enough, they were found in greatest abun- 
dance in the most peaceful country in the world. 

(Report of speech by Col. George Drew in Globe and Mail) 

ee 8 

“The best way for us to offset communism or any other 
‘ism’, is to amend capitalism.” 

(Mr. George McCullagh in Globe and Mail) 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Why Not Canadians? 


THE JAPANESE CANADIANS: Charles H. Young and 
Helen R. Y. Reid; Toronto University Press; pp. xxx; 


295; $2.25. 

HIS little volume gives the clearest and most impartial 

account of the development and present status of the so- 
called Oriental problem in British Columbia that the reviewer 
has read. It was prepared under the auspices of The Can- 
adian National Committee for Mental Hygiene and The 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and edited by 
Prof. H. A. Innis. The book is divided into two parts. The 
first is by Mr. Young and Miss Reid, assisted by a Japanese 
graduate student of the University of British Columbia, Mr. 
R. Sumida; the second, which deals specifically with Orien- 
tal standards of living is the work of Prof. W. A. Carrothers, 

Part I traces the early history of Japanese immigration 
and settlement, describes how after the era of railway con- 
struction Orientals entered the primary industries—espec- 
ially fishing, lumbering and mining—and how, in recent 
years, because of minimum wage legislation and certain re- 
strictive administrative policies, they have been driven more 
and more into agriculture and commercial activities. In the 
view of the authors the measures which have been adopted 
for protecting the white worker against Oriental competi- 
tion in certain occupations have merely shifted the incidence 
of economic friction and the source of white backing for 
anti-Japanese propoganda. The argument is advanced that 
the only permanent solution of the economic problems oc- 
casioned by the differential standards of living is to be 
found in granting, at least to the Canadian born Japanese, 
equality of economic and political status and in encouraging 
them to adopt as rapidly as possible Canadian standards of 
life. 

This argument has some point, because while biological 
assimilation may be expected to proceed slowly, if at all, 
cultural assimilation appears to be progressing rapidly in 
the case of the second and third generations. Already a 
third of all Japanese residents of Canada have adopted the 
Christian religion and a much larger proportion of the Can- 
adian born. Evidence is adduced to show that in literary, 
educational achievement, mental health and on numerous 
other counts the record of the second generation Oriental 
is at least the equivalent of that of the white population of 
the province. 

The exceedingly high crude birthrate of the Japanese dur- 
ing the post-war decade is accounted for in part by an un- 
usually favorable age distribution—a purely temporary 
phenomenon arising from the immigration of adults in the 
prime of life. Had the authors shown just what proportion 
of the excess of births was attributable to this cause their 
argument would have been strengthened. Nevertheless in 
drawing attention to the age factor and the progressive re- 
strictions on immigration they have done much to allay the 
fear of Japanese domination population-wise on the Pacific 
coast. The contention that as the standard of life of the 
Japaneze rises, specific birth rates will tend to approximate 
more closely those of the population at large seems reason- 
able, 

The view is expressed that while Japanese immigration 
has been a great mistake and further immigration should 
be avoided, the problem of the presence of several thousands 
of Canadian born Orientals must be accepted and faced in a 
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spirit of tolerance and mutual understanding. The authors 
have done much to promote such an understanding by their 
frank and unbiased discussion of both past and present 
causes of friction and their exposure of the prejudiced and 
unreasonable character of much of the mutual recrimina- 
tion. 

The book is well-documented. The factual basis is derived 
from reliable official sources, a representative statistical sur- 
vey and a number of case studies. It is not only readable 


but well worth while reading. 
—W. BURTON HURD. 


Semi-Civilization in Quebec 

SACKCLOTH FOR BANNER: Jean Charles Harvey; Mac- 

millan; pp. 262; $2.50. , 

NE of the increasingly familiar ecclesiastical tempests 

in the Quebec teacup broke when “Les Demi-Civilises” 
was published in 1934. The book was banned by Cardinal 
Villeneuve and the author was dismissed from his post 
as newspaper editor. Those who were able to join the 
mob who bought up all available copies before they disappear- 
ed have spent the intervening years fingering it in their 
drawing-rooms and explaining how so pungent a work of 
French-Canadian self-criticism was lost to the public. 

Now it is published again, this time in Toronto, and in 
the able translation of M. Lukin Barette. And one wonders 
just what passages of this flowing, romantic story of an 
individualistic country-boy exploring his own personality 
were so dangerous and objectionable as to warrant its cor- 
onation with a halo of naughty-naughty. Was it the two 
pages describing an article which appeared in the hero’s 
journal which contrasted the Christ of the poor and outcast 
with the modern Christ of entrenched wealth and political 
power? Perhaps it was the dialogue through which the 
author expounds his thesis that “a history that the living 
can’t continue is a stigma rather than an honour; it test- 
ifies to decadence” and that the modern French-Canadian 
has not maintained the proud heritage of his pioneer ances- 
tors. Perhaps it was the intimations of immorality in high 
places. 

Whatever it was, one regrets that, if M. Harvey had to 
be sacrificed anyway, he did not go all out and be more 
definite and detailed in his criticism. For his conception of 
Quebec’s social structure as a “truncated pyramid, the 
farmers at the base, the artisans in the middle, and the 
hollow men clowning on top braying over our heads like 
solemn asses” would carry tremendous force if it were 
made more clear who the hollow men were, and why they 
were on top. 

The story, one of the far too rare French-Canadian 
novels in English translation, concerns Max Hubert, a youth 
who came to Quebec with ideals and aspirations, and was 
given an opportunity to prove them through the medium 
of an independent journal. Little by little he explores the 
field of artistic criticism and exhorts his readers to grasp 
at liberty of thought and conscience. But the article on 
the modern Christ brings on the deluge; eventually he has 
to give up his paper, and even his beloved is denied him 
by death. 

Harvey hits at the rich, but alas, too often on personal 
grounds rather than as products of a system. The historical 
background of the French-Canadian is vividly sketched in; 
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but the economic background is missing. Nevertheless, that 
it carries weight is obvious from the concern it aroused in 
its French publication. And it is a gracefully presented 
statement of the present feeling of many thinking French- 
Canadians. As such, apart from its narrative interest, it 
commends itself to all those who welcome healthy criticism 


of French Canada from within its own borders. 
—HELEN MARSH. 


Study of Dictators 


THE SCHOOL FOR DICTATORS: Ignazio Silone, trans- 
lated by Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher; Musson 
(Harpers); pp. 336; $3.00. 

URELY this is one of the cleverest books that has re- 

cently come off the press, and at times becomes really 
brilliant. Brilliance, of course, is a word now used to cover 
any sort of specious clap-trap and even the shallowest 
smartaleckism. But sometimes it comes into its own, and 
must be used. 

By way of introduction, a would-be dictator of America 
and his professorial advisor meet a political scientist exiled 
from Italy, and ask him to oblige with a course of instruc- 
tion on fascist aims and tactics. As the two Americans are 
respectively an empirical politician and a literary idealist 
while the Italian is a keen and tireless rationalist, the stage 
is clearly set for a constantly shifting presentation from 
all angles. A good deal of credit must be given to the 
translators; but one immediately recognizes the author as 
a master of convincing argument and always pertinent wit. 
He does, in fact, make political discussion richly enjoyable. 

The points made are familiar enough. That the typical 
dictator is a man of loose ends in early life, having little 
mental equipment beyond an extraordinary flair for im- 
mediate political movement; that the early fascist party is 
but a heterogeneous collection of wasters, malcontents, fad- 
dists and scoundrels; that there is no programme; that the 
“ideology” is largely a recrudescence of submerged atavis- 
tic impulses; that fascism wins power only through surrep- 
titious affiliations with the existing armed forces; all this 
has been argued before by a number of competent observers 
from various angles. But hardly ever have these points 
been supported by so many historical references, aptly in- 
troduced, with verbatim quotations from Aristotle down. 
The dictators themselves contribute to their own exposure 
in their own words, All their pretensions boil down to a 
naked and undeviating lust for personal domination. 

That is not the whole story, of course. The man must fit 
the circumstances; and Sr. Silone’s spokesman is especially 
strong both in his outline of the social conditions which 
nourish fascism and of the functions which it is obliged to 
perform. Briefiy, he sees a condition in which the balance 
of strength and influence between the classes has been up- 
set by a prolonged economic crisis, and in which, further, 
the hopes of the depressed classes have been thwarted by the 
ineptitude of their own leaders. At a crucial moment, the 
man of destiny has his chance. While the popular organi- 
zations are superficially discredited he steps in and destroys 
them, and then proceeds to sweep the easily befuddled mass- 
es behind a bogus substitute—a substitute for democracy, for 
socialism, even for material well-being. The process is so 
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logical that the leader himself may be carried by it despite 
his own intentions. This point is strikingly illustrated by a 
little-known episode in Mussolini’s career, when, after the 
socialist unions had evacuated the factories, he saw the 
work of his Fascist party finished, and was ready even to 
dissolve it. 

This book is most useful in its simple strippir: of the 
fascist substitutes. Democracy is not mass acy .scence. 
Socialism is not state intervention. After all the chaptered 
treatises and essays of these days it is refreshing to come 
across such trite reminders as: “Socialism means socializa- 
tion” .. . and “Democracy means self-government of the 
people.” These pages are splendid. Altogether, only one 
point seems to be omitted: that fascism has actually “saved 
the country” (in Italy and Germany)—by rigidifying it. 
And what we wish to know now is how a social-democratic 
party can save it with equal efficiency, while leaving the 
way open for freedom and evolution. Can Sr. _ Silone’s 
Thomas the Cynic be induced to open another school? 

—G. McLURE. 


11.45 p.m. 

IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK: Max Lerner; Macmillan 

(Viking); pp. 260; $2.75. 

AROLD Laski’s latest book, Parliamentary Government 

in England, is dedicated to Max Lerner, The contrast 
between it and Lerner’s own “essay in the philosophy and 
tactics of democratic collectivism” strikes me as being sig- 
nificant of the differences between the present intellectual 
climates of Britain and America. For Mr. Laski’s book is 
one long series of variations on the theme that democratic 
collectivists are separated from capitalist property owners 
by a gulf that cannot be bridged by constitutional machinery. 
He luxuriates in his pessimism and keeps coming back to it 
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again and again. His composition becomes a regular Sym- 
phonie Pathetique for our generation. Mr. Lerner’s book, 
which is not so solid a piece of work nor so well constructed, 
has a genuine militant vigour about it which makes one 
feel that it is not yet too late in America. 

The book is a brilliant analysis of the weaknesses of con- 
temporary liberalism, the basic weakness being, according 
to Mr. Lerner, the fear of democracy which has grown up 
in the liberal mind. “In politics liberalism has increasingly 
meant a rider fearfully and prayerfully astride an unbroken 
horse, the educated and propertied minority astride a vast 
democratic majority.” This has resulted in our age in a 
fear-drenched liberalism, a liberalism that is more concerned 
with freedom from than with freedom for. Mr. Lerner de- 
mands that liberalism recover its early faith in the major- 
ity principle, and that it shift its emphasis from the rights 
of the elite to the creativeness of the majority. Such a liber- 
alism would once again become, as it was a century ago, an 
instrument of cultural creativeness rather than of cultural 
refinement. He then goes on to sketch out what the tactics 
of such a revivified liberalism would be. Planning would be 
an imperative with it, it would recover that will to power 
which has been so obviously lacking in the British Labour 
party and in the French Popular Front, and it would set out 
again on the programme, with which American democracy 
started, of humanism for the millions. 

All this makes good and exhilarating reading. Yet one 
is bound to add that we are still waiting for the really effec- 
tive answer to Walter Lippmann’s exposition of conservative 
liberalism. The Lerner book is too much just a collection 
of brilliant essays to serve this purpose. The Lippmann book 
had an architectural structure about it which made it im- 
pressive and gave it an air, a false air, of philosophical con- 
clusiveness. Mr. Lerner is witty and devastating in his re- 
marks about the economists upon whose reasonings Mr. 
Lippmann constructed his refuge for frightened liberals. 
Such men as Hayek and Robbins, he says, take the liberal 
mind on a voyage in a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 
Nevertheless his book does not provide a bible for militant 
liberals in the same way that Lippmann’s provides a bible 
for the reactionaries who still want to believe that they are 
liberal. And, lacking such a bible, we may wake up to find 
that it is later than we think. 

—FRANK H. UNDERHILL, 


Dark Angels Over Bethlehem! 


THE KAPE OF PALESTINE: William B. Ziff; Longmans; 
pp. 612; $4.00. 
HIS is a most devastating attack upon the British ad- 
ministration of Palestine, and if ten per cent. of the 
accusations hurled at Great Britain and her bungling Colon- 
ial Office can be proved, Britain is not worthy of the mandate. 
Were the League of Nations still an effective force to be 
reckoned with, it would be difficult to avoid an international 
investigation. As it is, it is not entirely impossible that the 
Congress of the United States, having been a party to the 
mandate, may call for an impartial inquiry conducted not 
by appointees of Whitehall but by the other parties to the 
mandate. A book with such important documentation can 
not be ignored, even if it were written by a Jew. (One wishes 
than an Englishman had written it, if it had to be written.) 
It may perhaps be open to the criticism that it is altogether 
too ex parte; even that, in the light of current events, it is 
inopportune; but one wishes that it were not so convincing. 
A churchman, recently returned from Palestine, stated that 
the trouble in that unholy land was that England had sold 
the same dog twice, first to the Jews and then to the Arabs. 
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He might have added that all the while England retained 
full possession of the animal. But Mr. Ziff would have us 
believe that the Arabs were at the outset far from unfriend- 
ly to the Jews who went to Palestine and that T. E. Law- 
rence himself was not unfavourable. But the British military 
and naval junta, many of whom were definitely anti-Jewish, 
had their own ideas and wanted to make the “National 
Home” absolutely unworkable. They therefore employed 
their own agents provocateurs to foment Arab trouble, even 
financed it, in the quiet confidence that thus they would 
make a difficult situation utterly impossible. 

They wanted complete control of Palestine as a British 
colony without reservations. They recognized the need of 
Haifa as a stronghold to protect the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal, and especially to protect 
the control of oil from Mosul. (Haifa is the end of the pipe- 
line.) They saw too that if the Jews came in they would 
build up a vigorous industrial life which would capture a 
good deal of the trade on the three continents which con- 
verge on Palestine, and that this would not be helpful to 
British manufacturers or to the financial interests of Lon- 
don. The British, too, were jealous of France who felt that 
Palestine should have been added to Syria, and did not hes- 
itate to plot with the Arabs te prevent further French en- 
croachments. It is, according to Mr. Ziff, just another 
frightful episode in the banditry and highjacking character- 
istic of European nations whose understanding of capitalism 
makes the ten commandments invalid not only East of Suez 
but also 180 degrees west of the aforesaid canal. He calls it 
“The Rape of Palestine.” 

There are 522 pages of accumulated evidence, and the 
printer’s ink has been thoroughly saturated with acid. It 
would take too much space to list the more important tactics 
employed to make the solemn promise given to the Jews by 
Mr. Balfour on behalf of the British Government of no effect, 
or to list examples of the endless patience and naive faith of 
the Zionists in the good intentions of Britain. People who are 
still trying desperately if not very successfully to maintain 
their own faith in the essential honour of the British govern- 
ment can read the story as outlined in the book for them- 
selves and weep! 

Mr. Ziff’s volume appears at a most inopportune time 
when it would be well if the current American opinion that 
the British Empire is the biggest bandit of them all could 
be dissipated. But it is perhaps just as well that the book 
has appeared in all its unrelieved brazenness, and we can 
only express the more or less futile hope that not many 
Americans will read the book while a great many real Brit- 
ishers will. If they do, perhaps they will take strong action 
and insist that Whitehall discipline its unruly but stupid 
civil service and pay attention to the serious implications of 
the mandate. Otherwise, when the storm breaks out in the 
Near East, Britain may have the port of Haifa, but it will 
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not have a moral leg to stand on, and then, if our ‘Empire 

goes down, its setting will not be made magnifical with the 

glory of the sunset, but only overcast with Plutonian gloom. 
—C. E. SILCOX. 


The Middle Ages 


MEDIEVAL PANORAMA: G. G. Coulton; Macmillan (Cam- 

bridge University Press); pp. XI. 801; $5.00. 

R. Coulton writes with immense learning and skill about 

medieval society and the medieval scene. In fifty-two 
chapters a very great variety of subjects are touched upon, 
ranging from village dance and song, through rector and 
vicar, the royal court, to free thought and Inquisition on the 
one hand, Scholastics and the Bible on the other. There 
are excellent chapters on Dante, William Langland, Chaucer 
and Malory, and a rather misleading one devoted (somewhat 
inexplicably) to the Hundred Years’ War. There is some- 
thing for almost everybody’s interest and taste, and little 
(with some reservations mentioned below) that is not done, 
as we should expect, remarkably well. 

If we will accept Dr. Coulton’s premises and dominant in- 
terests it might, indeed, be acclaimed as a superb book. Yet 
it is surprising how much, despite his learning, and the 
length of the volume, Dr. Coulton omits. There is nothing 
on government and administration—surely important then, 
if not so important as now; there is one chapter on the 
royal court and one on chivalry, compared with something 
like a dozen which deal directly or indirectly with the church. 
The village is described, it is true, in two chapters, but even 
then we get little about the village court, more about the 
villager and the church. Medieval warfare is not at all sat- 
isfactorily disposed of in the Hundred Years’ War (and 
whether we like it or not warfare was one of the most im- 
portant phenomena of society), nor finance in the section 
on the Jews. 

The truth is that this is no attempt to analyse society in 
the middle ages; Dr. Coulton, imitating one of his favourite 
medieval writers, William Langland, takes up his position 
on a hill and thence surveys the toiling multitude below. 

A faire felde ful of folke: fonde I there bytwene, 
Of alle maner of men: the mene and the riche, 
Worchyng and wandryng: as the world asketh. 


He gives us his impressions and what he sees, and (unlike 
his publisher) specially disclaims the quality of compre- 
hensiveness for his work. Nor would we, on any account, 
have missed the pleasure of sharing in his vision. 

Yet it is hard, (and perhaps Dr. Coulton, in svite of his 
deliberate reticence found it hard) to leave the matter 
there. He gives us glimpses of a society, so to speak with 
its back to the wall, ceaselessly on guard against famine, 
warfare and disease, in conditions which inevitably bred 
brutality and intolerance in all but the finer souls. Christi- 
anity was distorted almost beyond all recognition: “la vraie 
religion du moyen age, il ne faut pas s’y tromper,” it has 
been said, “c’est le culte des reliques.” A caste system had 
been rigidly established, as the only means of salvation: “les 
classes inférieures,” the same historian wrote, “ne sont pas 
seulement victimes; elles sont honnies.” Over and over 
again the age was filled with despair, when men might well 
conclude that Antichrist was triumphing all over the earth. 
And yet men, not Antichrist, triumphed over all adversity 
and went forward to produce beauty, mysticism, learning, 
government and law; they kept warmth and colour, vigour 
and joy in their lives. How did they do it? What, in 
short, really made the Middle Ages one of the most pro- 
gressive and creative ages, considering all the circumstances, 
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that the world has ever seen? 

Dr. Coulton cautiously, and perhaps wisely, will not 
attempt to answer. But it is a pity that he did not pause 
at least to emphasize for this present distracted world that, 
despite all appearances to the contrary, medieval society was 
based not on violence but on law, and, despite all its fruitful 
and basic collectivism, on individualism and never, when it 
was true to its own traditions and ideals, on passive subjec- 
tion to a higher power. Dr. Coulton might have found more 
space for such generalization if he had avoided some repeti- 
tion and, more seriously, had given less space to discords 
between Roman Catholic and opposing interpretations of the 
past. It is a pity that either side should have to dissipate 
its strength in this sort of controversy, when both have a 
common and serious enemy in modern debased paganism 
now fashionable in some parts of Europe; a pity that Dr. 
Coulton had to bring over so much of it from his earlier 
writings. 

This preoccupation has perhaps helped to make some of 
the chapters not dealing with the church or cognate subjects 
somewhat scanty and (on occasions) unconvincing. Never- 
theless this is an enthralling volume, on no account to be 
overlooked. Those who already know and admire Dr. Coul- 
ton’s honesty, eloquence and tremendous learning, will not 
be disappointed in what he himself suggests may be the 


swan-song of a great career. 
—B. WILKINSON. 


TRIBUNE OF ROME: Iris Origo; Longmans (Hogarth 
Press); pp. 265; $2.00. 
OST readers of English who know of Cola di Rienzo at 
all will have met him in the pages of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
“Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes,” where he is portrayed 
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in terms of the Victorian liberal, steeped in classical educa- 
tion, as the last flowering of the spirit of the Gracchi. To 
such readers this new life of Rienzo by the Marquesa Origo 
will appear a shower of cold disillusionment. “Another de- 
bunking biography!” they will cry. 

In plain fact, however, despite its defects, this treatment 
places Rienzo much nearer his true position in history than 
any other I have seen. If the writer tends to emphasize the 
horrible and the gruesome it is to be remembered that Rome 
in the 14th century was a foul place, with a wretched pop- 
ulace stricken by famine and disease, economically ruined, 
misruled by savage nobles, and wallowing in a morass of 
superstition and ignorance. In desperation did they dream 
of a return of the papacy and golden days, of a revival of 
the Roman Empire, of the advent of a messiah. Such a 
messiah Rienzo appeared to be, dazzling them with the 
glories of ancient Rome and dreams of new Emrire. For a 
moment all was wells the feudal nobility lost its hold, a 
people’s government arose, and hope came. But power was 
too much for a mind ridden by astrology, dreams, messianic 
visions, and vanity. Rienzo, the tyrant, emerged—another 
demagogue with a paranoical lust of power, and a taste for 
sadism, a typical product of the age of the condottiere. In 
the end he suffered the usual fate of Roman demagogues, 
murder at the hands of the mob. 


The author gives prolonged treatment to the colorful epi- 
sodes of Rienzo’s life, at the expense of a balanced considera- 
tion. Too many paragraphs begin with “probably,” “doubt- 
less,” etc., so that on the whole the book is nearer fictionized 
biography than careful historical assessment. That the 
author could have given us the latter is indicated by the 
sober epilogue, with the bibliography the most valuable sec- 
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tion of the book. Rienzo’s lasting contribution—the smash- 
ing of the Roman nobility—is obscured by insistence on his 
messianic dreams of which the message of united Italy was 
one; but so was it in Rienzo’s life. This evaluation is close 
to the truth. 


—R. M. SAUNDERS. 


A Queer Little Tale 


THE MOON IS FEMININE: Clemence Dane; Doubleday 

Doran; pp. 304; $2.75. 

T Brighton in the early years of last century a young 

man of fashion drifts more or less accidently into an 
engagement with a girl belonging to his own class. He 
meets on the shore a strange youth—whether merman or 
not is with beautiful artistry left obscure—and draws more 
and more strongly away from human concerns. The girl 
prevents his disappearance, no one knows whither, in the 
company of this uncanny visitant. 

A simple queer little tale is this, but executed with tran- 
quil mastery. Miss Dane has perhaps no superior in this 
modern manner which regards life as at bottom an affair 
of emotion yet insists on expounding it intellectually: here, as 
elsewhere, she reveals deep learning in the heari’s woes and 
hopes, its sudden failures and victories, even its gusty 
whims, and yet chisels each explanatory sentence and ex- 
quisite phrase with cool and perfectly considered precision. 

First, the local and historical colour gives a_ perfect 
patina—not overdone by a single stroke; just enough to 
provide the needed slight air of remoteness. Next, the more 
social background—aunts, chaperons, servants, the Prince 
and his Pavilion,—all is wrought exactly enough to throw 
up the central figures: never does it distract. The love-story 
itself is a strange marvel. Miss Dane has realized and 
beautifully expressed the deepest difference between the 
sexes—that a man feels with his brain, a woman thinks 
with her heart. The contrast between Molly’s normal way 
and her quiet greatness when at grips with crisis—even 
Miss Dane has never done better than this. Socially a little 
banal, even a little clumsy—but how beautifully not too 
much!—when the hour strikes, she reveals, like all first- 
rate women, not the mere cleverness, the mere courage, nor 
any of the other devices for building; a story, but the 
quintessence of Life itself: Life unspecialized into a set of 
virtues, indivisible, overwhelmingly real, submerging all 
calculation and every rule. 

—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Politician—Poet 

JULIAN BELL, Essays, Poems and Letters; Longmans, 

Green & Co.; (Hogarth Press); pp. 396; $4.00. 

HIS collection affords material for estimating how 

great was the loss to English literature when Julian Bell 
at the age of twenty-nine was killed while driving an am- 
bulance for the Spanish Government. A considerable bulk 
of the book is made up by selection from letters written 
mainly while he was lecturing in English at the Wuhan 
University in Central China. Despite occasional felicities 
of phrase, these do not take very high rank as “letters home 
from abroad”; they are interesting chiefly for the light 
they throw on the growth and development of an active and 
vigorous young mind. Though appreciative of some aspects 
of Chinese art, he does not seem to have been very greatly 
interested in China itself, or the Chinese themselves. In 
fact he is to an amusing extent the typical Englishman 
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abroad of the caricatures, carrying his England about with 
him wherever he goes as a protective insulating sheath. 

But his Englishry was not something external. One 
glance at the regrettably small body of verse is enough to 
show how deeply the love and understanding of the English 
countryside was ingrained in his nature. Indeed, though it 
is a big thing to say, in the whole of English literature I 
know of no more vivid, no more accurately evocative pre- 
sentations of English fields and woods, and of English birds; 
for here too, in this love of the birds, both those he shoots 
and those he doesn’t he shows himself again the typical 
Englishman. The essays in verse of more political and 
social content do not seem to have sprung as a from a 
point as deep within his nature. 

In prose however, he had an etuiudiie vigorous and 
trenchant talent for political polemic. His Marxian criti- 
cism of the English Communist party and its proletarian 
literature is a brilliant performance mingling much shrewd 
criticism and telling logic with effective and occasionally 
unscrupulous rhetoric. He loved argument, and he had a 
keen and fundamentally realistic mind, more capable, as 
most minds are, of seeing other people’s inconsistencies than 
being aware of its own. This criticism, which takes the 
form of an open letter to C. Day Lewis is a splendidly high- 
spirited and slashing affair, and leaves Mr. Lewis in his 
reply, dogged, but dazed. The open letter on War and 
Peace, addressed to E. M. Forster, is equally invigorating. 
True, the head of aristocratic militance turns around and 
bites the tale of engineering socialism every now and then, 
but there is so much liveliness in the writing, and so much 
real basis of sound sense in the separate arguments, that 
the most indifferent reader cannot but be aroused and stim- 
ulated. In spite of the military cast of mind which resulted 
from his pacifist upbringing, he had an exuberance of in- 
tellectual high spirits, and a generous passion for justice, 
combined with a stubborn insistence on seeing things his 
own way that suggest another politician poet, nature poet 
in his youth, politician in his maturity, whose verses oc- 
casionally find an echo in Julian Bell’s. Bell’s death is a 
loss to more than his country’s literature. England could 
do with another Andrew Marvell. 

—L. A. MACKAY. 


The Glorious Revolution 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688-1689: George Mac- 
aulay Trevelyan; Nelson (Thornton Butterworth); pp. 
255; $1.50. 

T is still a Glorious Revolution. 

little inadequate to modern eyes. Its chief villain may 
seem stupid rather than iniquitous. The mixed motives of 
its heroes may appear something less than altruistic. But 
in its purposes, in its conduct and in its accomplishments it 
stands triumphantly justified before the bar of history. It 
was, in short, emphatically a Good Thing. 

Such, in summary, is the conclusion offered by Professor 
Trevelyan’s latest volume. This new addition to the Home 
University Library is a distinct credit to the series. It is a 
serious contribution by the foremost English historian, 
authoritative in subject matter and written with all the lively 
urbanity which makes his work so eminently readable. It is 
written, moreover, with a full knowledge of the fresh work 
that“has been done in this period over the past decade or so. 
And if that work seems to have done little to modify the 
broad conclusions which Macaulay enunciated a century ago, 
that is perhaps as much a tribute to Professor Trevelyan’s 
persuasiveness as to his ancestor’s historical acumen. 


Its causes may seem a 
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“The true glory of the Revolution lies not in the minimum 
of violence which was necessary for its success, but in the 
way of escape from violence which the Revolution Settle- 
ment found for future generations of Englishmen.” This is 
the note which the author strikes at the beginning of the 
book and which he embroiders at its close. Throughout the 
volume his purpose is primarily interpretive, and the nar- 
rative element is used to give concreteness and clarity to 
his interpretation. But it works both ways, and the nar- 
rative of the actual course of the revolution is illuminated by 
the constant awareness of the broad general factors behind 
the events. And it all leads to the final panegyric in the 
conclusion on the Revolution as the foundation of English 
liberty and English power. 

So the Revolution is still glorious, and Professor Trevel- 
yan is still a Whig, and there is a great deal to be said for 
both things. The modern and more sceptical critic will find 
it hard to contradict outright the judgments embodied in this 
most readable essay. What he might insist on is that there 
are additional judgments to be made which would modify the 
significance of those herein stated. He might suggest that 
the new-won liberty included a freedom of exploitation of 
which the growing capitalist class took advantage. He might 
consider that England’s power came through a series of 
wars in which the blood and treasure of the nation was 
poured out on behalf of the commercial classes. He might 
even conclude that the national debt and the Bank of Eng- 
land were among the primary though perhaps not the hap- 
piest results of the victory of 1688. But that is a matter of 
a point of view. And even if such a critic should fail to 
share the Whig viewpoint, he would still be more than 
churlish if he did not welcome this volume for both its schol- 
arship and its style. 

—EDGAR McINNIS. 


This and That 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHARE-OUT: Barbara Ward, 
Nelson, Discussion Books, No. 17; pp. 174; 60c. 
VOIDING the temptation to out-Angel Angel, Miss Ward 
elucidates the paradox that colonies are an economic 

millstone which must be retained at all costs. Written in con- 

cise language, with a liberal sprinkling of statistics, this 
book should be to the taste of the interested layman, It is 
divided in two parts. Part I draws up a Colonial balance- 
sheet, and discusses the question of whether colonies pay, in 
terms of outlets for population, control of trade, currency 
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areas, and availability of raw materials, as illustrated by 
the colonial empires of France, Britain, Holland, Belgium 
and Japan. 

The present conflict of the rival imperialisms of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, the drive for nationalistic self- 
sufficiency, and the “little corporal” complexes of the ag- 
gressive dictators, are shown in Part II to be the political 
and strategic factors which will determine the future of 
colonies. The doctrinaire analysis that the drive for colon- 
ies is a symptom of industrial capitalism in decline, is modi- 
fied by consideration of the more recent theory of the 
“economic bloc” as devised by Messrs. Schacht and Funk. 

“The International Share-Out” can be highly recommended 
for use by Study and Discussion groups. 


ANATOMY OF OXFORD: An Anthology compiled by C. Day 
Lewis and Charles Fenby; Nelson (Cape); pp. 318; $2.50. 
ERE we have a collection of comments, criticism, curios- 

ities and contradictions drawn from the writers of some 

five centuries, united only by the fact that the University 
ef Oxford has inspired or infuriated them to the point of 
writing about it. Oxford is flattered by the tributes of John 
Keats, Cardinal Newman and Sir John Simon; and properly 
chastened by the rebukes of John Bright, Algernon Swin- 
burne, and John (?) Ramsay MacDonald. There is a generous 
spicing of scandal, most of which is only amusing because it 
indicates that there was a generation which found it amus- 
ing. Of greater value are the brief messages from the ancient 
oracles, in which so much of moral idealism and practical 
wisdom is subtly combined, as in Dean Gaisford’s remark on 
the benefits of a classical education: “Nor can I do better, in 
conclusion, than to impress upon you the study of Greek lit- 
erature, which not only elevates above the vulgar herd, but 
leads not infrequently to positions of considerable emol- 
ument.” 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF LEGAL DECISIONS ON 
LABOUR LAW 1936-7: Geneva, I.L.0.; pp. 533; $2.50, 


HIS annual survey deals with Labour Law decisions in 

England, France, Germany, Italy and U.S.A. It should 
be most useful not only to specialist jurists but to all persons 
responsible for or interested in the practical administration 
of such law. The plan adopted in the survey is wide enough 
to embrace every aspect of labour law, and a careful selection 
has been made among the various legal decisions of the 
countries concerned. It gives a general view of modern 
tendencies in the enforcement of labour law, and brings out 
more particularly the features special to each of the econ- 
omic efforts which are at present being made in the five 
countries under consideration. 
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PAUL KANE: Albert H. Robson; with 8 illustrations in 
colour; Ryerson Press (Canadian Artists Series); pp. 
32; $1.00 (50c Paper). 

AUL KANE is an artist whese record of early Canada 

grows more important as nearly every trace of that per- 
iod vanishes before the spread of modern urban life. Those 
trying to reconstruct our pioneer days are finding how 
meagre are the records left us: there weren’t nearly enough 
artists like Kane. 

Paul Kane was born in Ireland and came as a child to 
Canada, where his family settled around 1818 in Muddy 
York. After study in Europe Kane returned in 1844 and 
made his first journey of exploration as far as Georgian Bay. 
Then at the invitation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, he 
undertook a three year journey through the Great West, re- 
cording Indian tribes and customs, finally reaching Van- 
couver. 

Mr. Robson’s booklet is a handy summary of Kane’s work 
and career, and the notes to the eight illustrations in colour 
give biographical details and comments on Indian customs. 


BOOKS AND THE PEOPLE: Margaret Cole; (Day to Day 
Pamphlet 38) Longmans (Hogarth) ; pp, 48; 50c. 
DELIGHTFUL book in which Mrs. Cole describes Eng- 
lish publishing ventures in the direction of cheaper 

books—Left and other Book Clubs, Penguins, Pelicans and 

the rest—their cause and effect. She has many illuminating 
and amusing things to say about the habits of both authors 
and publishers, the effect of a public school education (sensu 

Anglico) on both, and the surprising discovery (to publish- 

ers) of a large new reading public. 
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The Canadian Institute of Internation- 
al Affairs recently published two col- 
lections of Canadian Papers 1938 which 
should have a far wider appeal than the 
membership of the Institute. The first 
of these (Series C, 1-3, 50e post-paid) 
contains “Statistics of Canadian Trade” 
by Prof. K. W. Taylor; an abstract of 
the important debate on foreign policy in 
the House of Commons on July 1st last, 
which is still completely relevant; and 
three memoranda on Canadian Defence 
dealing with Halifax and Esquimalt, Co- 
operation between Canada and Britain, 
and Canadian Defence expenditures. 

The second collection (Series E. 35c) 
consists of an anonymous but fair an- 
alysis of the attitude of our various po- 
litical parties to British wars, and an 
admirably lucid analysis of “The Media 
of Propaganda in Canada” by G. V. 
Ferguson, who caustically describes the 
role these propaganda agencies would 
play the moment that Britain were in- 
volved in war. This is followed by a 
report from George Luxton of a round 
table discussion on U.S.A. and The 
Commonwealth. These papers can be 
obtained from the C. I. I. A., 86 Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. 


The Conduct of a Meeting: W. G. Fris- 
by; Ryerson; pp. 52; 30c. 


How To Arrange a Public Dinner: W. G. 

Frisby; Ryerson; pp. 52; 30c. 

These are two further numbers in the 
series of New Dominion Books published 
under the auspices of the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education. The first 
may be called a poor man’s Bourinot, 
and should be very useful to chairmen 
and secretaries of small groups and 
clubs throughout the country. Orderly 
and efficient discussion is of the essence 
of democracy, and all must learn it. By 
far the easiest way is to stick to the well 
established rules of procedure, and all 
the necessary rules are here. 

The second booklet is of more restrict- 
ed appeal, since few of us have to ar- 
range dinners quite as formal as those 
here contemplated. To such, however, 
it should be useful; all those who crave 
to know the due order of precedence 
among notables and how to address them 
will here find the correct formula. ‘But 
this does not seem so important, and the 
description of the correct way to toast 
“The Ladies” at least will provoke the 
mirth of the irreverent—it will also an- 
noy those women that are free. 


Three Bright Pebbles: Leslie Ford; Far- 
rar and Rinehart; pp. 311; $2.25. 

A detective story that appeared, as a 
serial, in a widely circulated publication 
selling at five cents. It is written ac- 
cording to “Leslie Ford’s Formula,” ex- 
cept that a new amateur detective ap- 
pears, a Dr. Birdsong, who replaces the 
gentleman who is usually in love with 
the narrator. She is the only acceptable 
character in the book, but after so much 
practice, the author should have her 
fairly well tabulated. There is the usual 
pleasant Southern atmosphere—an al- 
most ancestral home, complete with 
candlelight and the “dull gleam of sil- 
ver.” All sorts of vile people crawl about 
and shoot picturesque arrows almost 
indiscriminately. 
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The Baker’s Daughter: D. E. Stevenson; 
Farrar and Rinehart; pp. 275; $2.25. 
Miss Stevenson achieves some note 

through being a relative of Robert 

Louis Stevenson. Her book is not 

remarkable in any ‘way. In_ it 

the baker’s daughter of a Scottish 
village becomes the maid-of-all-work to 

a couple from London, an artist and his 

wife. The wife turns out to be a bad 

’un, deserts and divorces her husband, 

who, after the regulation number of 

trials, marries the baker’s daughter. 

Much sentimentality about the Scots. 

Miss Stevenson also wrote “Miss 

Bunkle’s Book” and “Smouldering Fire.” 


READING LIST 
SUBJECT—SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
The Advancing Front of Science. By 

George W. Gray (Whittlesey House, 
1937, $3.00.) 

The Adventure of Science. By Benjamin 
Ginsburg (Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1930.) 

Britain Without Capitalists. By a Group 
of Economists, Scientists and Techni- 
cians (unnamed.) (Lawrence and Wis- 
hart, London, 1936.) 

The Frustration of Science. By Sir Dan- 
iel Hall and others (Allen & Unwin, 
1935.) 

The Inequality of Man. By J. B. S. Hal- 
dane (Pelican Series.) 

Out of the Night: A Biologist’s View of 
the Future. By H. J. Muller (Van- 
guard Press, 1935.) 

Retreat From Reason. By Lancelot T. 
Hogben (The Channel Bookshop, New 
York.) $0.75. 

Science and Life. By J. G. Crowther 
(The New People’s Library, Gollancz, 
1938.) (Left Book Club Educational 
Book.) 

Science for a New World. Planned and 
arranged by Sir J. Arthur Thomson. 
Edited by J. G. Crowther (Harper, 
1934, $3.75.) 

Scientific Research and Social Needs. By 
Sonat Huxley (Watts & Co., London, 

4, 

The Social Function of Science. By J. D. 
Bernal. 

Technics and Civilization. By Lewis 
Mumford (Harcourt Brace, N. Y., 
1934.) 

Tools of Tomorrow. By J. N. Leonard 
(Routledge & Sons, 1935.) 

What Science Stands For. By Sir John 
Boyd Orr and others (Allen & Unwin, 
1937.) 

Whither Mankind. Edited by Charles 
Beard (N. York 1928) Chapter III. 
Science—By Bertrand Russell. 

Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. By H. G. Wells (Heinemann, 
London, 1932.) 





The following periodicals frequently 
have articles bearing on this subject: 


The Modern Quarterly (Editorial Office 

_ —2 Parton Street, London. (2/6 per 
copy, 3d. postage. To Left Book Club 
members 1/6 plus 3d. postage.) 

Science and Society (New York, 30 East 
20th Street.) A Marxian Quarterly. 


Science and Society (London.) 


Science—Official organ of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Published weekly; 15 cents 
per copy. 

Nature—Monthly (Macmillan & Co.) St. 
Martin’s St., London, Eng. 

The Scientific Worker: Journal of the 
Association of Scientific Workers, 28 
Hogarth Road, S. Kensington, Lon- 
don, Eng. Price 6d. 





All These May Be Obtained 
from 
LITERATURE SERVICE 
League of Nations Society 
43 St. George St., Toronto, KI. 2197 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or a later issue.) 

The Canadian Railway Problem: Leslie 
Thomson; Macmillan; pp. 1078; $12.50. 

Socialism on the Defensive: Norman 
Thomas; Musson (Harpers); pp. 304; 
$3.50. 

Romanticism and the Gothic Revival: 
Agnes Addison; Richard R. Smith; pp. 
187; $2.50. 

Sir William D’Avenant: Arthur H. Neth- 
ercot; University of Chicago Press; 
pp. 488; $4.00. 

Philosopher’s Holiday: Irwin Edman; 
Macmillan (Viking); pp. 270; $3.00. 
Grandma Called It Carnal: Bertha Da- 
mon; Musson (Simon Schuster); pp. 

288; $2.50. 

Black Is My True Love’s Hair: Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts; Macmillan (Viking); 
pp. 281; $2.75. 

F.0.B. Detroit: Wessel Smitter; Musson 
(Harpers); pp. 340; $2.50. 

Foreign Capital in Poland: Leopold Wel- 
lisz; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); pp. 
281; $2.50. 

A. Y. Jackson: Albert H. Robson; Ryer- 
son (Can. Artists Series); pp. 32; 
$1.00 (paper 50c.) 

Pocms: Alvin Foote; Copp Clark (Cax- 
ton); pp. 70; $1.50. 

Inn of That Journey: Emerson Price; 
Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 266; $2.50. 





CANADIANA 
NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE 
Catalogue on Request 
Libraries Purchased 
DORA HOOD’S BOOK ROOM 
KI. 8915—720 Spadina Ave., Toronto 











CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 





If you are in need of congenial contacts 
and enjoy correspondence with progress- 
ive thinkers, the service of Contacts, the 
Clearing House of Friendship, will in- 
terest you. Many British members. 
Founded in 1927, with over 2400 mem- 
bers enrolled. For free literature write 
to Contacts, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 
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Letter from a new friend... 


Your friends may be glad of a similar introduction! 


Send us their name and address. We’ll mail them a sample copy. 


Vv 


THE CANADIAN 


FORUM 


Subscription: 28 Wellington Street West, 
$1.00 for six months Toronto, Ontario, 
$2.00 per year Canada. 


















